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DURABLE its useful life not yet known 


Most the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still daily use, because their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 
METER even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 
ment, important improvements have been 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor twice powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic provide non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 
speed scales. 


ACCURATE AND electric clock 


spring air-driven reading pacer can approach 
the quiet accuracy the rugged electric motor-driven 
Silicone lubrication provides lifetime 
protection. Its speed can never vary, because its 
rotation controlled the constant impulses 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- 
pendability has resulted nationwide use the 
RaTEOMETER reading research programs. 


UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY USE 


separate tables slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
the plastic face the unit manner simple 
that grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after few minutes instruction. 


UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RATEOMETER home classroom, library 
home study—with required elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
tion which assure improvement reading speed and 
comprehension. Reading speed doubles 
half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 
speeds. Only the RATEOMETER has three models with 
three speed ranges meet every need. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Mail orders 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 


Only the Rateometer 
has heavy duty 
electric motor 
equal those used 
industry for 
heavy-duty timing 
devices. 


MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 


$39.95 
35.95 
33.95 


39.95 
35.95 
33.95 


42.95 
38.65 
36.50 


1-4 units 
5-9 units 
10 or more 
1-4 units 
5-9 units 
10 or more 
1-4 units 
5-9 units 
10 or more 


MODEL A 
Standard range 
70-2500 words/min. 


MODEL B 

Slower range 

20-500 words/min. 

MODEL 

Faster range 

140-5000 words/min. 
When in doubt on model choice, 

order the Model A 


10% Discount School Orders 
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with READERS’ CHOICE 


For all readers, ages 18, 
459 outstanding paperbound books 


Approved for school use 


Continuously available—at discount— 
From one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list 
supplement school library collections—to stimulate wider 
leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 
class sets classics, reference books, required reading— 
all low cost. Send for your free copy now. obligation, 


course. 


CLUB PLANS SPARK STUDENT INTEREST 


Used more than 78,000 teachers and librarians. 
Sponsored Scholastic Magazines. 


Originals Reprints 


Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 


BOOK CLUB 
grades 


An abundance of good books 
for middie-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and li- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each. 


Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample illustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Pian includes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book's ability 
and interest level. 


Wide Variety 
Teen-age Reading 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 


Each year more than one 
million teen-agers read 
more books, better books 

. discover that reading 
is fun. . . through the Teen 
Age Book Club. 


TAB offers mature books for 
voracious readers and en- 
ticing choices for those re- 
luctant to read . . . in all, 
196 titles each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 
and literary merit. Free 
dividends, helpful materials. 


Solid Reading Fare 
for 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 


BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 


For senior high students— 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


Campus provides significant 
books to challenge college- 
bound students, enjoyable 
leisure reading for all young 
adults. Six offers per year... 
18 selections in each offer 
. +. most books cost 50¢ or 
less . . . dividend plan. 


New, Convenient Source 


Science Paperbacks 


SCIENCE WORLD 


BOOK CLUB 
grades through 


This unique club for junior 
and senior high school stu- 
dents offers selected lists 
of paperback books covering 
broad range science 
subjects—all available from 
one dependable source. 


Six times during the school 
year, Science World Book 
Club offers an abundance of 
good books to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for inex- 
pensive science materials in 
the schools. 


For further information READERS’ CHOICE catalog service 
any the four book clubs, write: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES Dept.EE 42nd St., New N.Y, 


Stimulate fine reading, wide reading 


Now Available Limited Printing 


Changing 
Concepts 
Reading 


Paul Witty 


Papers and discussions the Helen Huus 
LaVerne Strong 


Theodore Clymer 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


Ruth G. Strickland 
Ralph C. Staiger 


record the proceedings the 1961 I.R.A. Nancy Larrick 
Conference held St. Louis; the nation’s fore- 
most authorities elementary, secondary, 

and college levels are represented. im- Albert 


portant book for everyone the field. Carmer 
Snache 
For the sixth consecutive year Scholastic Mag- Elizabeth Simpson 


azines providing publishing services the 
for production and distribution the Phillip Shaw 


Hel M. i 
annual Proceedings. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW WITH CHECK POSTOFFICE MONEY ORDER 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 42nd St., New York 36, 
Please enter order for copies Conference Proceedings follows: 


One copy 1961 Proceedings, $2.00 

copies 1961 Proceedings $1.50 each 

1959* Proceedings $2.00 each ($1.50 order includes another 
volume) 
*Supply 1960 Proceedings enclosed 


Enclose remittance with order. Copies shipped postpaid. 


MM 
Ch H 
Conce 
Pls 
Instr, 
: 
ir contributors (speakers) 
the 1961 volume: 


First and second graders can read 


LEARNEDSO SMILE 


these delightful books themselves! 


GOLDEN 


BEGINNING READERS 


sturdy Goldencraft Binding 


delightful books created 
help, encourage, and entertain chil- 
dren who are learning read. 
Sprightly, interesting stories are told with 
warmth and humor, words that begin- 
ning readers will recognize and under- 
stand. Illustrated with color pictures 
every page. List $2.00, each $1.49 net. 


Easy Reading Books 
JUST PUBLISHED 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE Adelaide Holl. 
PICKLE FOR NICKEL Lilian Moore. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL Irving Leitner. 
ROUND ROUND WORLD Michael Douglas 


TOO MANY BOZOS by Lilian Moore. 
WHALE HUNT Jane Werner Watson. 


Beginning Readers 


WHERE YOU LIVE? Eva Knox Evans. 
THE WONDERFUL HOUSE 
Margaret Wise Brown. 
LITTLE BLACK PUPPY Charlotte Zolotow. 
JUST FOR FUN Patricia Scarry. 
WILLIE? Seymour Reit. 
THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR 
Gertrude Crampton. 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
Seymour Reit. 
BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES 
Leland Jacobs. 


Write for complete list Golden Books Goldencraft binding 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BERNARD POLL 


Why Children Like Horse 


Even useless explanation the ap- 
parently insatiable desire children for 
horse stories would better than none 
all. not practical, might least offer 
perspective 

course not true that horse stories 
have more those qualities which appeal 
children than other kinds stories. 
Stories about horses share with others 
those elements which are attractive 
children: excitement, suspense, action, plot, 
strong character with which identify, 
and on. satisfactory explanation 


why children demand horse stories, 
heavily know they do, must show 
why the stories with the horse the 
main character and not other types, which 
are greatest demand. 


Mr. Poll Head, Children’s Department, King 
County Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 
from King the Wind Marguerite 
Henry. Copyright 1948 Rand McNally 
Company, Publisher. 
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Consider the tremendous security hav- 
ing the object one’s affection and 
interest mammal who seems return 
one’s love matter what whim, irritation 
little perversion distort one’s feelings 
toward it! Imagine never rejected 
when one falls short, but always 
loved with utter consistency. de- 
licious thought, for child quite irresist- 
ible, momentous and, probably, rarely 
fulfilled even much better times and 
cultures than our own. The horse 
larger mammal with whom the child can 
identify, one with whom can rest with 
utter security. 

solution, then, that the horse, and 
therefore the horse story, attracts children 
because the role plays fulfilling 
these needs. The qualities writing and 
features plot and development, there- 
fore, are irrelevant explanation 
why children like horse stories. They want 
horse stories because they need what the 
horse symbolizes. 

This feeling children toward the horse 
also evidenced children’s desire for 
pets. boy and his dog the traditional 
symbol uncompromising, unqualified in- 
terchange affection. Horses are better 
because they are larger, stronger, and more 
powerful. They overwhelm 
strength and love, are felt 
children. 

proof offered for this hypothesis. 
Evidence could brought bear, per- 
haps comparing the reading interests 
children other cultures, children 
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areas which have not had associations with 
the horse. appeal, for the truth this 
view, your intuitive inspection based 
your own experience with children. 


These needs the part children, 
which horse stories may tend fulfill, are 
certainly not conscious. Nothing could 
more ridiculous than assume that chil- 
dren are conscious any this reasoning. 
the truth the view rests any degree 
upon conscious decision awareness, even 
remotely like this explanation, the part 
children, then certainly wrong. But 
unconscious motivation now truism 
psychology. needs only proved 
particular instance. 

Other animals central characters be- 
side the horse, could probably fill this 
role. Whales and bears, for example, might 
this, but they usually suffer being 
unknown their psychological traits, like 
the really affectionate whale, they may 
thought dangerous, like the un- 
justly maligned bear (see Seton’s great 
Biography Grizzly). 

The wise and serious doctor 
great book The Way All Flesh pre- 
scribes for Ernest course the 
larger mammals. let him think 
taking them medicinally, but let him 
their house twice week for fort- 
night, and stay with the hippopotamus, 


the rhinoceros, and the elephants, till they 
begin bore him: find these beasts 
patients more good than any other.” 
The patients were both too so- 
phisticated for horse stories, 
problems perhaps more urgent and 
somewhat different nature. The idea, how- 
ever, the same: acquaintance with those 
animals fulfills basic need and therefore 
helps cure condition. 

This hypothesis implies necessary 
aspersion parents. They have their con- 
ditions and problems which may re- 
flected their reading demands. 

does have the advantage focusing 
one’s attention the social basis for de- 
mands for types books. Societies have 
neurotic patterns individuals and 
what people read symptomatic their 
problems. exciting advantage, 
which claiming for this view, that 
stimulates thinking about the social milieu 
book demands. 

the meantime, practicing chil- 
dren’s librarian, policy provide 
many copies, budget and other 
quality demands allow, the best horse 
stories, Smoky and King the Wind, 
name two long-time favorites. 
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Evaluation Some Easy-to- 
Read Trade Books for Children 


Many primary teachers are aware that, 
recent years, some the largest pub- 
lishing houses the United States have 
greatly increased their production easy- 
to-read books for young children. The idea 
simple reading materials for older chil- 
dren who have difficulties with reading 
has been used for least thirty years but 
the printing many easy, single books for 
beginning readers relatively new. These 
books are now sufficiently familiar and 
widely used that some appraisal their 
worth seems order. Accordingly, 
the present study evaluation, 
multiple basis, sample ten popular, 
easy books for primary children. not 
concerned with the many valuable books 
ordinarily read children parent 
teacher. 

The books were analyzed the present 
study the basis (1) subjective de- 
scription content and estimate at- 
tractiveness and interest (2) objective 
comparison vocabulary (3) rating 
the Spache Readability Formula (8) and 
(4) comments the books groups 
first- and second-grade children and their 
teachers. 

The ten books evaluated are listed 
the bibliography. The sample small but 
the books were chosen because they 
their authors are well-known, and because 
they varied such categories main 
David Russell Professor Education 
the University California, Berkeley. ‘the 
author Children Learn Read, Children’s 
Thinking, and other books and articles and 
past president the American Educational Re- 
search Association. Mary Cogswell, Anne Cuno, 


Juanita Poppe and Thelma Reese, all the 
Berkeley Public Schools, assisted the study. 
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theme, publisher, date publication and 
apparent difficulty. The results the 
analysis should value teachers 
and curriculum directors determining 
the place these books total reading 
program the primary grades. 


RELATED WRITING 


Librarians, teachers and critics have long 
been concerned with quality children’s 
books. the very first issue the Horn 
Book 1924, Alice Jordan wrote, 
“mediocrity books for children more 
universal and more baffling combat 
than sensationalism.” The upsurge pro- 
duction easy-to-read trade books has 
been recent, however, that there has 
not been time for thorough study the 
new books. Two staunch supporters 


literature have recently 


gested criticisms. Arbuthnot said, “Just 
present are suffering from rash 
thin and themeless narratives for the 
youngest children. There are books about 
night sounds and daytime sights, smells, 
tastes, coldness, wetness, and what not... 
They may good language experiences 
occasionally, but their lack humor and 
substance send the average child searching 
for something 
ness story, not another so-what book.” (1) 

Jacobs (4) too calls for quality terms 
vocabulary, content, and craftsmanship. 
says the critical reader the easy-to- 
read books “may dismayed that this 
trend publishing off rather dismal 
start, characterized great extent 
lack originality, patterned plots, blood- 
less characters, stilted language patterns 
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moralizing.” believes that 
publishers may “putting into print too 
much that banal and unimaginative” 
but, the other hand, “there evidence 
that, one takes the pains selective, 
there are some new books for the begin- 
ning reader which are genuinely worth the 
child’s time and attention.” The procedures 
used this study may illustrate one way 
that group teachers and librarians can 
discriminate between the valuable and the 
trivial. 

One objective study trade books for 
beginners was that conducted Condit 
(2). This investigator reduced group 
759 titles proposed children’s book edi- 
tors and reading lists 246 titles which 
graded 3.3 the Spache readability 
formula. These were placed school li- 
braries and rated children the first 
and second grades. Their comments and 
those the librarians were incorporated 
into descriptions the books. Condit pro- 
vides useful description books divided 
placement first grade titles), sec- 
ond grade (88 titles) and third grades and 
supplements this with list untested 
but more recent books. Criteria used the 
qualitative analysis included children’s in- 
terests and literary and artistic merit. “Not 
forgotten were the more prosaic but in- 
tensely important qualities vocabulary, 
structure and physical format.” Condit 
found that only about per cent the 
books analyzed were suitable for the 
average first-grade reader and about 
per cent for the second-grader average 
reading ability. 


THE SETTING 


Trends are elusive and subjective, but 
the increased production these trade 
books seems related increasing 
do-it-yourself emphasis curricular ac- 
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tivities (7). This trend may result 
teacher shortage and increasing size 
classes some areas with the consequent 
need finding devices break down 
mass instruction. may related cur- 
rent interest individualizing reading ac- 
tivities. do-it-yourself emphasis may also 
connected current interest teach- 
ing machines devices for promoting 
certain kinds rote learning, movement 
which may part larger trend de- 
scribed Finn (3) “the development 
technology the instructional pro- 
cess.” The inclination stress reading 
oneself may partly product 
educational psychology which puts in- 
creasing emphasis individual differ- 
ences. These and other factors currently 
support do-it-yourself trend which 
independent reading from individual books 
may part. 

addition these possible broad in- 
fluences, specific support individual 
reading Lazar (5), Miel (6), Veatch 
(9) and other writers coupled with pub- 
brarians and teachers have created con- 
siderable interest easy trade books. The 
present torrent books makes evaluation 
teachers, library committees 
riculum committees especially desirable. 


SUBJECTIVE APPRAISALS 
CONTENT AND FORMAT 


group, the ten volumes are attrac- 
tive, durable and likely interest many 
primary children. few descriptive im- 
pressions each title follow: 


Chandler: Cowboy Sam and Porky 


Included here example series 
book high interest and low difficulty. 
Authentic cowboy material. 
tences and somewhat 
color illustrations. Major concept: who 


does not work should not eat. Simple 
rather than literary. 


Freemans: You Will the Moon 


Modern factual content with rockets, 
space stations, and “moon cars.” Doubtful 
use “dish hole” for craters; other diffi- 
cult concepts such rocket stages, gravity 
and “push.” Seems better adapted 
teacher-and-group discussion than individ- 
ual reading second third grade except 
perhaps for boy very interested space 
travel. Attractive pages. 


Guilfoile: Nobody Listens Andrew 


This book may easier than the Spache 
rating indicates because the brevity 
the text. The unity plot expressed 
the title. Everyday concepts such walk- 
ing the dog and cutting the grass 
story told and illustrated with humor. 


Hoff: Danny and the Dinosaur 


live dinosaur from the museum turns 
out more adapted modern life 
than the textbooks indicate. Both story 
and pictures have the humor associated 
with the well-known cartoonist. Short lines 
make text bit “chopped up” but content 
has delightful appeal fantasy. 


Lenski: The Little Farm 


Included older, easy book still 
popular with children. Short text with il- 
lustrations that help explain difficult con- 
cepts such pasture, orchard, firewood 
and bobsled. Factual but appealing. 


Minarik: Little Bear 


story four short chapters told with 
warmth and literary quality superior 
most the other books this list. Some- 
what like traditional folk tales with Little 
Bear getting new clothes and making 
birthday soup. few hard concepts such 
Viking ship and tunnel and probably 
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somewhat harder than the claim 
first-grade difficulty. 


Minarik: Father Bear Comes Home 


Included example later book 
Continues warm, folk quality 
previous book with some unusual words 
such octopus, mermaid, hiccup. 
Same format and about same difficulty 
Little Bear. 


Seuss: Green Eggs and Ham 


Included recent publication and 
attempt very easy book. The Seuss 
imaginary animals and pictures carry 
simple rhyming text without 
Probably the easiest, and most repetitious, 
the books analyzed. Content seems 
trivial. 

Seuss: Cat the Hat Comes Back 

lively pictures and animals make 
this and the previous Cat the Hat book 
favorite with many children. This one 
introduces letters the little 
cats who clean the house and clear 
away snow. Some teachers object the 
continuous use unsubtle fantasy 
these books but many parents and children 
like them. 


Stolz: Emmett’s Pig 


More story quality than most the 
other books with the central character 
boy who lived city apartment and 
wanted pig. Combination city and 
country life appealing many children. 
“Straight” story and illustrations make this 
somewhat more conventional juvenile 
book than most the others, but su- 
perior one. 

The subjective analysis suggests that 
these books are usually pleasing appear- 
ance, well printed and illustrated, and that 
they vary tremendously theme and 
specific content. 
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OBJECTIVE COMPARISONS 
DIFFICULTY 


Neither the difficulty nor the desirability 
children’s stories can judged nu- 
merical measures but some qualitative 
judgments are given above and numerical 
appraisals produce part the evidence 
about difficulty. 

Table suggests that the books being 
evaluated differ considerably length 
and number different words used 
but tend cluster around the high first 
low second grades difficulty meas- 
ured the Spache Readability Formula. 
comparison between Tables and 
suggests that the basal reading texts, even 
the end the preprimer levels, con- 
tain much more material the form 
total words than the 


(which seem closest size second 
cized repetitiousness the text the 


readers praised redundancy making 
for better communication ideas and 
greater ease reading. The research evi- 
dence not clear regarding the amount 
practice context child needs 
make new words his own nor about the 
density concepts reading material 
that can grasp and enjoy. Some the 
trade books the list, such Green 
Eggs and Ham, employ considerable repe- 
tition. general, their shorter text pro- 
vides variety ideas and therefore may 
judged more interesting many chil- 
dren than books limited content which 
aim practice reading abilities. 
the time the child has read three pre- 
primers and primer basal series 
has read amount equivalent least 
five the trade books; the five first-grade 
books basal series are roughly equiva- 
lent amount reading material the 
ten trade books. The list price one group 
five texts totals about $5.50; the total for 
the ten trade books (with approximately 
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the same amount material) about $18.00. 
may repeated that these are numeri- 
cal, not qualitative, appraisals. 

The Spache Readability Formula prob- 
ably the best single measure difficulty 
however, the attractiveness format 
nor the difficulty concepts introduced. 
this single basis the books tested range 
difficulty from that basal primer 
that the second level second 
reader. Most the books tested seem 
suitable for average readers the second 
grade, fact which verifies Condit’s point 
that most trade books are difficult for all 
but the most superior readers typical 
first grade. The finding interest 
relation the judgments teachers and 
pupils who used the books for month 
the present study. 


JUDGMENTS PUPILS 
AND TEACHERS 


The ten books were placed two sec- 
ond-grade and two first-grade classes for 
approximately month each between No- 
vember and February. They were used for 
individual, recreational reading and kept 
accessible shelf table. When the 
children finished book the second 
grade they filled out short evaluation 
blank with answers one both 
“What liked about this book” and “What 
did not like about this book.” most 
cases the first grade children had diffi- 
culty with writing meaningful comment 
and dictated their opinions 
teachers convenient moments. Pupils 
the second grade also dictated some reac- 
tions. During the month the teachers made 
informal notes about use the books 
and children’s responses them. The two 
schools the study are middle-class 
neighborhoods with variety ethnic 
groups represented the schools. The 
average the two schools is, however, 
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Table 


Numerical Analysis Ten Trade Books 


Pages Total No. Grade 

Containing No. Different Placement 

Text Words Words —Spache 
Chandler: Cowboy Sam and Porky 1272 1.6 
Freeman: You will Moon 1242 186 1.9 
Guilfoyle: Nobody Listens Andrew 368 104 2.1 
Hoff: Danny and Dinosaur 263 2.4 
Lenski: The Little Farm 236 2.9 
Minarik: Little Bear 629 200 2.2 
Minarik: Father Bear Comes Home 1540 192 1.9 
Seuss: Green Eggs and Ham 795 1.8 
Seuss: The Cat the Hat Comes Back 1675 241 2.1 
Stolz: Emmett’s Pig 1655 338 2.0 


Table 


Numerical Analysis First- and Second- 
Grade Materials Basal Reading Series 


Pages Total No. No. Differ- Grade Place- 
Text Words ent Words ment—Spache 
Series 

First Preprimer 404 1.3 
Second Preprimer 1211 
Third Preprimer 1743 1.5 
Primer 184 7061 155 
First Reader 216 12,102 326 

Second Reader 257 20,896 552 
Second Reader 242 23,039 775 2.7 
Third Reader 294 30,486 1097 3.0 

Series 

First Preprimer 323 1.3 
Second Preprimer 819 1.4 
Third Preprimer 1400 1.5 
Primer 157 6100 158 1.7 
First Reader 189 10,592 2.1 
Second Reader 267 20,152 564 2.3 
Second Reader 235 22,995 879 2.9 
Third Reader 315 34,085 1280 2.9 


somewhat about normal and seems prob- 114 responses the children and the 
able that the average the four classes notes the four teachers: 

ranged around 106 112. The qualitative The books are enjoyed most chil- 
reactions described below are based the second- and third-grade levels 
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reading ability. Both first-grade teachers 
reported little independent reading, even 
their best readers, the fifth and sixth 
months the first-grade: One first-grade 
teacher (28 class) reported that about 
one-half the group read part book 
and about six pupils read whole book 
themselves. The children did not seem 
interested the books least until 
they were reading the primer level 
under the teacher’s guidance. The second- 
grade teachers reported that their two top 
groups enjoyed the books; about ten one 
class and six the other only looked the 
pictures them. 

The children’s favorable comments 
far out-number negative criticisms the 
books. Both first- and second-graders wrote 
many more reasons for liking than for dis- 
liking the books. One the common re- 
plies “What did not like about this 
book” was “Nothing.” The chief reason for 
liking book was “It was funny.” few 
children said, can read———and one 
helping me.” The boy who commented 
read all those books and like any 
them except Danny and the Dinosaur” 
was very small minority. 

the first and second grades, rea- 
sons for liking book are usually stated 
terms specific incidents rather than the 
whole story. liked when the dinosaur 
was bending over for people get his 
back” (Danny and the Dinosaur); “When 
was eating the cake the bathtub” 
(Cat the Hat Comes Back); “There 
really was bear” (Nobody Listens 
Andrew “The part about floating through 
the air” (You Will the Moon); 
liked the farm part” Pig); 
liked the place hunted” (Cowboy Sam 
and Porky); and “When had the tea 
party” (Little Bear.) Incident rather than 
plot makes good book this level 
development. 


Negative comments were concerned 
largely with difficulty: “It was little hard 
for me”; “The pictures were better than 
the words”; “Some hard words.” Some 
second graders who may have been good 
readers were sometimes little superior: 
“It was too easy and too “It was too 
easy and kind silly”; “It did not tell 
enough.” There were few negative criti- 
cisms any sort the two first-grade 
classes. 

listing the favorite book books 
and the least popular titles does not have 
much meaning for the small sample studied 
but Hoffs Danny and the Dinosaur was 
out front the number times was 
reported. Well back second place was 
Seuss’ The Cat the Hat Comes Back 
although the earlier The Cat the Hat 
was already known some the children. 
Other favorites were Little Bear, Green 
Eggs and Ham and Nobody Listens 
Andrew. The Little Bear books apparently 
ranked somewhat lower the children’s 
estimates than they are rated children’s 
librarians. Cowboy Sam and Porky and 
The Little Farm were not valued highly 
most the other books. One teacher 
attributed this the unfamiliarity the 
content The Little Farm. Another 
teacher believed that You Will the 
Moon was “pitched too high” for her first 
grade. 

The teachers believed that the books 
stimulated some pupils’ interests read- 
ing. The first-grade teachers reported 
interest handling books, seeing the pic- 
tures, and enjoyment specific incident 
and character rather than appreciation 
whole story. One first-grade teacher re- 
ported enjoyment Little Bear, 
boys’ interest the science You Will 
the Moon, and the liking both 
for the animals the stories. Each teacher 
reported mumber children who did 
not read enjoy the books but indicated 
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fairly general approval and considerable 
stimulus more reading. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The rise easy-to-read trade books 
may related the increasing interest 
school materials some trade pub- 
lishers, the current emphasis the in- 
dividualized reading program, and 
wider concern with do-it-yourself activities 
school learning. 

The easy-to-read books 
uated include both factual fictional 
material, attractively written 
trated. They vary widely format, 
culty and literary merit. 

Increasing numbers such easy-to- 
read books probably make possible for 
children more independent reading 
earlier age than they could attempt 
five ten years ago. However the books 
still not provide for the children the 
beginning the process learning 

The preprimers and primers the 
basal reading series are easier read than 
most the easy-to-read books examined 
this study. Comparisons made the 
basis total vocabulary, vocabulary repe- 
tition, format, and the Spache Readability 
Formula all suggest that the representative 
sample easy-to-read books analyzed here 
corresponded difficulty first readers 
and second readers (level one) two 
well-known basal series. 

the average, any one trade book 
evaluated here provided about much 
reading material second preprimer 
series. primer first reader pro- 
vided more material and greater variety 
ideas than one trade book. trade book 
may have more style and develop one 
theme concept more completely than 
done primer but not necessarily more 
second reader. 


The amount material the ten 
trade books corresponds approximately 
the amount the five books one 
the first-grade basal reader programs. The 
cost the trade books about three times 
that the first-grade readers. 

the Spache Readability Formula 
the trade books analyzed ranged grade 
placement from 1.7 2.9. Although 
labelled “easy,” like other school books 
they vary considerably difficulty. Their 
variety even more evident their con- 
tent, ranging through cowboys, dinosaurs 
and space travel. the difficulty the 
book known, and number books 
are available, the teacher can use the trade 
books stimulate children’s interests 
variety topics way that may not 
possible with the more conventional 
textbooks. 

Excellent physical format and general 
attractiveness are found now both the 
textbooks and the juvenile trade books. 
Any five the easy-to-read books have 
more variety illustration and typography 
than basal reading materials for first grade. 
present there objective evidence 
that one type material intrinsically 
more attractive more teachable than the 
other the basis physical format. 

The trade books analyzed vary 
difficulty but seem suitable for few 
superior readers near the end grade one, 
average superior readers the second 
grade average and below average 
readers the first half the third grade. 
few superior readers first grade en- 
joyed the books the basis specific 
incident and character rather than the 
story whole. Many children read 
few pages book rather than the com- 
plete text. Problems writing both texts 
and trade books for first-graders have not 
yet been solved completely. 

10. relation attitude, favorable re- 
actions the ten books far out-number 
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children’s negative criticisms, especially 
among first-graders. Negative comments 
are concerned largely with difficulty the 
materials, favorable comments with amus- 
ing incidents. 

11. The general attitudes pupils and 
teachers suggest that shelf good trade 
terest reading. The larger question 
the value individualized program 
the place trade books total primary 
program was not within the compass 
this study. The evidence clear, however, 
that children first grade need materials 
easier than the trade books now available, 
whether the form experience charts, 
the children’s own writing, mechanical de- 
vices still perfected, beginning 
basal materials. Evidence also needed 
about the reading skills that can de- 
veloped with children using trade books. 

Within the limitations imposed sample 
and method, this study verifies the judg- 
ments Arbuthnot, Condit and Jacobs 
that trade books labelled “easy-to-read” 
vary considerably difficulty and quali- 
ty. The selected books used were not, 
the words Jacobs, “banal and unimagi- 
native” but they varied content from the 
trivial the important, from the contrived 
episode the story told warmly and 
humorously. The methods used here may 
library committee who have the responsi- 
bility for determining book purchases for 
school system. 
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Handwriting Practices 
Our Schools Today 


Recently, conducted survey among 
680 superintendents towns above 2000 
population four midwestern states. The 
purpose this survey was ascertain the 
degree which handwriting being em- 
phasized our schools today. The ques- 
tions the survey were brief and pertained 
the (1) presence absence formal 
handwriting program; (2) program being 
used; (3) time spent teaching handwriting; 
and (4) required training teachers 
handwriting. 


FIVE BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 


maintain effective program 
handwriting the elementary school, five 
basic understandings are essential. These 
understandings are enumerated below and 


the importance effective hand- 

writing instruction the elementary 

school. 

formal program established through 

teacher concern for good program. 

orientation the total staff the 
program. 

Meaningful in-service training the 
teaching handwriting. 

Evaluation. 


Instruction and practice are essential 
the development handwriting tool. 
This generally accepted fact. Yet, fre- 
quently, leadership and guidance this 
area are overlooked busy school ad- 
ministrators. The typical school system does 


Mr. King Director Instruction, Rochester, 
Minnesota, Public Schools. 
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little more about its handwriting program 
than provide the teacher with few 
materials. Many not even this, 
the present survey indicates. 

Handwriting one the basic funda- 
mental subjects the elementary school 
curriculum. The staff each school 
school system should record 
how they view the teaching handwriting. 
What importance they attach it? 
What their philosophy teaching hand- 
writing? This needs defined early and 
definitely the administrator and his staff. 
This responsibility that cannot over- 
looked. 

The philosophy the Rochester, Min- 
nesota, staff implied the list ob- 
jectives that appears the Rochester 
Handwriting Course Study. states: 


“Handwriting skili which provides 

the individual with means recording 

and communicating his thoughts. 

Our handwriting program designed 
instill each child: 


The need for legible handwriting 


understanding that handwriting skills 
function every writing activity 


background experiences which will 
give meaning his handwriting 


The interest and ability 
develop motor skills 
use tools and materials correctly 
adjust his speed according need 
evaluate his progress. for self-im- 
provement 
preserve the art manuscript writ- 


ing 
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greater interest the value hand- 
writing 


The feeling pride his own handwrit- 


ing 


The appreciation the contribution 
handwriting has made mankind” 


Does your school system have list 
objectives that points out specifically the 
degree importance that you feel toward 
handwriting instruction? 


THE FORMAL HANDWRITING 
PROGRAM 


The second understanding basic the 
formation well-organized handwriting 
program the need evaluate materials 
and research now available that teachers 
and administrators have background for 
thinking about the type program they 
want for their children. Once this has been 
done, school system can proceed set 
formal program and begin work 
with its staff develop the understandings 
and skills they need. 


The formal handwriting program will 
probably one that commercially de- 
veloped. Years research and experience 
have gone into the building such pro- 
grams. The curricular individuality 
school systems can shown the way 
which they build their programs around 
these adopted materials. 

specific, somewhat formal, program 
essential good, efficient handwriting in- 
struction. would define organized 
handwriting program system teach- 
ing and evaluating handwriting agreed 
upon and followed the staff. 
reported earlier the National Elementary 
good handwriting program 


the Handwriting Program.” The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal. 38:16-18. February, 
1959. 
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would contain many the following 
characteristics: 

definite writing readiness program 
that begins kindergarten and continues 
through the first part grade one. 

system manuscript letter forma- 
tion that followed all who teach manu- 
script writing. 

transition-to-cursive period flexible 
enough meet individual needs but defi- 
nite enough generally adhered to. 

Materials that have been studied and 
accepted the staff, including: kinds 
writing paper used various levels 
the program; kinds pencils and pens 
used; and wall cards, charts, and 
overlay materials, desired. 

Teachers’ manuals that best follow the 
handwriting course study developed 
your staff. 

taught different levels throughout the 
program. 

knowledge how the material 
each level fits into the total program. 

plan retain correct manuscript 
writing throughout the grades for use 
appropriate situations, addition 
strong program cursive writing. 


STAFF ORIENTATION 


The third understanding basic well- 
defined handwriting program the need 
keep the staff alert the expectations 
the administration regard the 
results pupils achieve the program. This 
would include not only working with new, 
inexperienced teachers, but providing di- 
rection and suggestions for veteran teach- 
ers. Quite often, comments the latter 
group will the form praise for 
work well done. However, not outside 
the realm possibility recommend 
staff members that they enroll hand- 
writing course. This accepted re- 
sponsibility good school administrators. 


HANDWRITING PRACTICES OuR SCHOOLS TODAY 


Orientation new staff members 
local handwriting program most essential. 
Many things confront the inexperienced 
the new staff member. Each can 
problem major importance let it. 
Reassurance the teacher that the school 
has handwriting program which will 
reviewed with her later will ease her mind, 
least one area, until you can follow 
through and discuss the subject with her 
rather thoroughly. Although singled out 
handwriting for subject this instance, 
realize that principals and other adminis- 
trators feel responsible discuss all aspects 
their school program with their new 
teachers orientation purposes. 


TRAIN YOUR OWN 


In-service training the teaching 
handwriting essential improvement 
instruction this area. Rochester, each 
elementary school teacher takes in- 
service course handwriting. This course 
taught staff members who are out- 
standing teachers handwriting. The 
course extends over period twelve 
weeks, one hour per week and each class 
member begins with basic manuscript readi- 
ness material and proceeds through the 
transition cursive and then through 
program extensive cursive writing in- 
struction. 

The results this type in-service 
program are very evident one who visits 
our classrooms. Handwriting lessons are 
display almost every classroom and 
teachers are proud the efforts their 


EVALUATION 


Finally, evaluation any program 
essential. This certainly holds true the 
subject handwriting. 

The handwriting program can evalu- 
ated several ways. Before evaluation 
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know what evaluated. Some teach- 
ers feel that legibility speed are the 
important characteristics handwriting. 
Others might evaluate terms beauty 
character handwriting. Still others 
are concerned with posture, position, and 
movement handwriting. 

Generally, today, strive for legibility 
above all, with perhaps speed being listed 
most often the second most important 
quality base our evaluation on. Many 
feel that speed writing can greatly 
increased without sacrificing legibility. 

Self-diagnosis and evaluation the part 
the student good means measur- 
ing progress. also serves excellent 
source motivation. 

Many administrators evaluate the prog- 
ress their programs keeping cumu- 
lative handwriting folders for each child 
from grade through grade These be- 
come ready reference for the teacher who 
must play important role the evalu- 
ative procedure. 

Some school principals request that 
set papers the consumable books from 
each handwriting class sent him once 
every month so; not that can 
criticize, but because interested and 
wants the teacher and pupils know 
his interest. would well could 
take time write comment here and 
there the papers the books 
reviews them. 

The opaque overhead projector 
excellent tool for evaluation handwriting. 
Usually, the teacher has 
types mistakes she would have her 
pupils avoid. the pupil’s handwriting 
paper English theme inserted the 
projector and shown screen, and 
others can readily indicate errors letter 
formation, slant, cramped spacing, that 
should try correct. 
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CURRENT PRACTICES 


determine the extent which school 
administrators are concerned with the 
handwriting program today, 
through superintendents all cities above 
2000 population, was made four mid- 
western states. Survey forms were mailed 
680 cities, and although few blanks 
are still being returned, this report based 
those now available, 505, 75% 
return. 

answer the question, “Do you have 
formal handwriting program?” the re- 
sponses were follows: Yes 394 111. 


further analysis shows that 30% 
all the school systems surveyed have 
formal handwriting program. This indicates 
they neither use one the established 
commercial programs nor have they organ- 
ized formal program their own. 
would interesting know how many 
school systems who answered “yes” support 
their programs with any the activities 
mentioned earlier. many cases teachers 
are frequently left shift for themselves 
the area handwriting. adopted 
program important but it’s not enough. 
More than little effort should put 
forth the use the adopted program 

There was some curiosity the author’s 
part concerning the materials available 
commercially today, this question was 
asked: “What handwriting system you 
use?” 

Responses this question revealed that 
fourteen commercial handwriting systems 
are being used these four states. They 
are listed alphabetically below: 


Benson Noble 

Cole Palmer Method 
Economy Scott Foresman 
Hale Seale 

Kittle Steck 

Laurel Webster 


McCormick-Mathers Zaner-Bloser 


was interesting note that the hand- 
writing materials two companies are 
being used 89% the cities that have 
formal per cent the 
cities responding use total twelve dif- 
ferent handwriting programs. Undoubtedly, 
additional systems handwriting may 
found other sections our country. 

The amount time devoted the 
teaching handwriting important. The 
author was interested comparing the 
Rochester time allotment with that other 
communities. The following responses were 
given regard time spent per week 
teaching the formal program. 


Minutes Per Week Schools Reporting 


more 
50-75 176 
less 
time designated 135 


Over the years, has seemed that 
minimum minutes per week should 
devoted organized formal handwrit- 
ing lessons, pupils are make good 
progress. This survey reveals that 59% 
those reporting feel the same way. The 
percentage probably actually higher 
since “no time designated” does not mean 
that those responding this manner spend 
less than minutes per week hand- 
writing. feel, however, that would 
well for those 135 school systems 
reconsider the need for closer defined 
program teaching handwriting. This 
job that cannot done “incidental” 
fashion. 

The earlier discussion the importance 
in-service training the teaching 
handwriting prompted the inclusion the 
survey this question: “Do you require 
your elementary teachers have had 
course handwriting?” Responses were: 
some kind handwriting training. 

(Continued page 493) 
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Vocabulary and Sentence Study 
Eight First Grade Science Books 


The vocabulary science textbooks ex- 
tends beyond that found most basal 
reading series. The vocabulary difficulty 
probably most pronounced 
science texts. Are specific words used 
consistently different first grade science 
books that they can anticipated? 


these books differ markedly reading dif-. 


ficulty level? This study partially answers 
these. vexing problems. 

this study, the difficulty science 
textbooks evidenced the number 
new words presented, the number new 
words found only specific texts and the 
per cent the total vocabulary represented 
these words, comparison different 
words presented with well known vocabu- 
lary lists, and the application the Spache 
Readability Formula.’ 

first-grade science vocabulary list was 
compiled from eight current science text- 
books with publishing dates from 1957 
1961. Words were selected according 
the following criteria: (1) Words must 
occur least six the eight texts 
studied. (2) Words must used least 
four more times each book. (3) 
Pluralized words are new words they 
are pluralized adding other than 
(4) Possessive words are new words 
they are formed adding (5) 
Hyphenated words separated and 
counted alone. (6) Words which are made 
adding variant endings common root 


Mrs. Denslow teaches first grade the Lansing, 
Michigan, Public Schools. 


Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers, 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois, 1960. pp. 
116-125. 
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words are counted separately (e.g. help, 
helper, and helping are three different 
words). (7) Compound words such 
good-night are two words. (8) Numerals 
are words (e.g. counted one word). 

Proper names characters, pets, and 
toys were not listed because are not 
common from one series another. The 
number times each word appeared 
each the eight science texts was counted 
and recorded alphabetically. 

The sentences the same science books 
were selected and enumerated according 
the following criteria: (1) Single words 
combinations words that did not make 
complete sentences were not counted. These 
included captions for pictures, section and 
chapter headings. (2) The ends sen- 
tences were denoted periods, question 
marks exclamation points followed 
capital letters. 

Four hundred and fifty-one different 
words appeared all eight textbooks. 
Only sixty-one these words appeared 
six more texts. This basic science word 
list for first grade appears Table 

Fifteen these sixty-one words were 
common all eight the first-grade sci- 
ence books studied. These words are indi- 
cated asterisks 

Each word the science word list was 
checked with the Dolch List and the Gates 
Lists determine The symbol 
(D) was placed alongside word indi- 
cate its appearance the Dolch list. The 


Dolch, Teaching Primary Reading, The 
Garrard Press, Champaign, 1941. 205. 

Arthur Gates, Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades, Columbia Univ., New York City, 
1935. 
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TABLE 
THE WORDS FIRST GRADER 
WOULD MEET HIS SCIENCE TEXTBOOK 

all (D, G-1) (D, G-1) (D, G-1) 
(D, G-1) here G-1) (D, G-1) 
(D, G-1) how (D, G-1) sun (D, G-1) 
big (D, (D, G-1) (D, G-1) 
birds (D, (D, G-1) (D, G-1) 
(D, G-1) (D, G-1) things (D, G-1) 
did (D, G-1) (D, G-2) this (D, G-1) 
(D, G-1) like (D, G-1) (D, G-1) 
eat (D, G-1) (D, trees (D, G-1) 
find (D, G-1) (D, G-1) (D, 
flowers (D, G-1) many (D, G-1) (D, G-1) 
for (D, G-1) (D, (D, G-2) 
(D, (D, G-1) (D, G-1) 
grow (D, G-1) (D, will (D, G-1) 
has (D, out (D, work (D, G-1) 

(D, G-1) 


Words appearing all first-grade science textbooks. 
Words appearing the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary List. 


symbol denotes its appearance the 
first 500 words the Gates list and G-2 
signifies its appearance the second 500. 
These markings denote rough estimate 
the word level difficulty. 

Most these extremes are shown 
Table II. One science textbook introduced 
different words contrast another 
textbook utilizing 253 different words. The 
number words used four more times 
various first-grade science 
ranged ascending order are follows: 
52, 118, 152, 162, 178, 209, 245, and 253. 
The average number words introduced 
initially was 171. 

The individual textbooks varied num- 
ber words not common with any other 


Words the first 500 the Gates Primary List. 
Words the second 500 the Gates Primary List. 


text from Scott Foresman with words 
Singer with words. 


The Spache Readability Formula meas- 
ured the vocabulary terms hard, rare, 
long words, and the sentence structure 
terms complexity and The 
average grade placement derived through 
using the formula indicates the average 
reading ability needed for adequate com- 
prehension individual book. 

Average sentence length (Note Table 
ranged from 4.3 words 6.7 first- 
grade science books compared 5.5 
9.3 first grade readers Kearney’s 


Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers, 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, 1960, 116. 
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TABLE 


LIST PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
EACH FIRST-GRADE SCIENCE TEXT 


Total Number 
words 


Used More 


Series Times 


118 
152 
162 
178 
209 


245 


253 


Scott Foresman 
Heath 

MacMillan 
Winston 

Ginn 

Singer 

Lyons Carnahan 
Scribner 


Per Cent 

Words 

Found 
Other Text 


Total Words 
Found 
Other Text 


15% 
13% 


28% 


Note: This table should read follows: Scott Foresman has new vocabulary different words, 
these words are found only this series and they comprise 15% the Scott Foresman’s total 


vocabulary. 


TABLE 


Total Number 
Different 
Words 


Series Introduced 


Scott Foresman 
Heath 

Singer 
MacMillan 
Winston 
Scribner 


oO, 


Ginn 
Lyons 
Carnahan 


The average the average sentence 
lengths for first-grade science books was 
5.5 words compared 4.5 
primers, 5.7 for primers, and 7.3 first 
readers study first grade 


‘Nolan Charles Kearney, “Sentence Length,” 
Journal Educational Research, Feb. 1945, pp. 
447-461. 

Kearney, “Sentence Length,” Journal 
Educational Research, Feb. 1945, pp. 447-461. 


Average 
Sentence 
Length 


Range 
Difficulty 
Terms 
Months 


Average 
Grade 


Placement 


1.6-1.8 mo.) 
1.4-1.8 mo.) 
1.5-1.8 mo.) 
mo.) 
mo.) 
1.6-1.9 mo.) 
mo.) 


1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 


1.9 mo.) 


interesting observe Table III 
that one book the average sentence 
longer than 4.3 words, three books not 
longer than 5.1, one book not longer 
than 5.4, one book not longer than 5.8, 
one book not longer than 6.5 words and 
one book the average sentence isn’t 
longer than 6.7 words. 

The science textbook with the smallest 
number different words used four 
more times does not always have the short- 


‘ 
17% 
152 
245 
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est average sentence lengths. Singer (See 


Table III) good example book 
while having average short sentences, has 
relatively large number total different 
words used four more times. 


The range difficulty four 100-word 


per textbook was months 


months (See Table III). The range 
difficulty within book and the difficulty 
the hardest sample are important. 


Spache’s opinion, books first-grade 
level which samples vary more than six 
months are not appealing reluctant read- 
Differences more than months 
between four 100-word samples from one 
book are evidenced Table Text 
samples vary from 1.6 1.8 (range 
months) one series contrast 1.4 
2.1 (range months) another text. 
There are two this table which 
fit into this category; however, these same 
books will challenge the fast learner. 

The average grade placement ranged 
from 1.6 1.9. The average grade place- 
ment various first-grade science books 
arranged descending order are fol- 
lows: 1.9, 1.8, 1.8, 1.8, 1.6, 1.6, 1.6, and 1.6. 

Table reveals that four first-grade 
science textbooks appear require the 
same average reading ability for adequate 
comprehension. closer examination 
the range difficulty the samples (See 
Table III) indicates that the samples 
one textbook vary two months while an- 
other’s samples vary three months, and the 
other two textbooks’ samples vary four 
months. 

The number words introduced and the 
grade placement may not confer the entire 
picture the difficulty the textbook 
relation other science texts used 
companion supplementary material. The 


“George Spache, Good Reading For Poor Readers, 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois, 1960. 
125. 


book with the smallest number words 
per sentence does not have the smallest 
total different words, the lowest average 
grade placement the smallest range 
difficulty the samples. Winston good 
example textbook having short sen- 
tences (4.3), high average grade place- 
ment and great range difficulty 
four 100-word samples. contrast, Singer 
introduced 209 different words, has 
average sentence length 5.1 words, 
average grade placement 1.6 and the 
range samples months. Unusual 
word sentences may more difficult than 
longer sentences. 

First-grade children are likely meet 
the words the basic science list (See 
Table their science textbooks. The 
the texts composes basic list for usage 
those teachers employing numerous text- 
books their first-grade developmental 
reading and science programs group 
activities such charts, word games, and 
word drills. 

The analysis exemplified that grade desig- 
nation the author publisher does not 
necessarily present accurate representa- 
tion the vocabulary burden and sentence 
encumbrance the text. teachers satisfy 
the children’s individual differences, they 
must certain the vocabulary and 
sentence content the material. 

The transition from first-grade science 
text with average sample range from 
the simplest the hardest less than three 
months another first-grade science text 
with the range 1.4 2.1 respectively, may 
represent increase difficulty that 
too great for many the pupils. Thus, 
designing science outline for first 
grade, essential know the specific 
words introduced each text well 
the actual vocabulary computation and 
sentence complexity. 
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The Child, Creator 


Every child born with the power 
create. Self-expression can come from the 
child any age stimulated feel 
the urge give utterance. 


The law life toward expression. The 
plant expresses itself bud, flower and 
seed; the animal offspring. Man, alone, 
may express himself ideas, and pro- 
portion his ability give such expression 
his ideas finds satisfaction 


Every child enjoys exercising his natural 
impulses create through investigation 
and communication. The teacher with 
insight the needs the child will accept 
the theory growth through self-expres- 
sion and self-activity. 

order for child become creative 
the field language arts must have 
nature and nurture. teachers can stimu- 
late the child some way see the 
world about him—things—people—events, 
freshly and clearly, they will help en- 
rich every day his life. 

soon children begin talk they 
attempt the language literature. All dur- 
ing the early years when they are struggling 
with the language there come occasional 
flashes achievement. Parents have al- 
ways known this. have 
guage adequate for purposes, but 
not often discovered recognized. 

Hughes Mearns his book, Creative 
tells parents sending him numer- 
ous creative expressions. One mother tells 
tucking her small son says, 


Hardy principal Fullerton School, 
Houston, Texas. 


“What Creative Expression?” 
The Elementary English Review, vol. XI, 149. 
Mearns, Creative Power, chapter VII 
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Mother, did you see the sun bed? 

pulled the wooly white covers over 
his head— 

Are his blankets soft and white and warm 
just like mine? 

another time Gretchen thinking 

clouds, says, very very slowly, 

see white clouds floating 

though sheep meadow 

see man wave his crook 

deep blue shadow. 


see the house 
Where the shepherd lives. 


This, course, literature! All the ele- 
ments are here: rhythm, design, unique 
insight, and the perfect picture thought 
and feeling. Most people are surprised that 
this can called poetry because lacks 
rhyme. Rhyme wonderful, but 
wholly unnecessary making poetry. The 
child will have difficulty with literature 
has chance develop his own 
native gift language. 

The child poet—without knowing that 

poet—weaves his song the music 

the world and 


teacher who interested develop- 
ing creative expression children may 
helped the suggestions Swift:* 

Fundamental releasing the creative 
talents pupils the preparation and 
background the teacher. The teacher 
must have imagination and resourcefulness 
along with fund information and in- 
sight order “pollenize” and enrich the 
experiences the child. The teacher who 
well rounded out with personal ex- 
periences poetry, music, art, love 


76. 
‘G. Swift, “Creative Expressions,” English 
Journal vol. XXVIII, 31, 1938. 
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nature and love the beautiful—whose 
soul tune with the best things life— 
will find good response from pupils 
creative expression. 

order have creative expression, 
there must self express. There must 
definite effort the part the 
teacher, provide those experiences the 
life the child which will 
various senses observation, appreciation, 
imagination and judgment. Many children 
are unable enjoy their own emotions 
for various reasons. Many have been ridi- 
culed for expressing sentiment while others 
have had those finer urges suppressed be- 
cause lack appreciation the part 
adults. 

The stage must set for good re- 
sults any kind teaching but more 
importantly for creative expression. There 
should provision for planning periods, 
personal conferences with pupils and op- 
portunities for rich reading experiences. 
Each child should have opportunity 
choose the type expression which will 
meaningful him. Encourage the habit 
keeping notebooks jot down ideas and 
inspirations which are stimulating. When 
child has real urge for creative effort, 
the schedule should flexible enough that 
might set about the creative develop- 
ment the time when the inspiration 
strikes him. 

Plan for group activity. Creative ac- 
tivity for the group equally important 
that for the individual. 

The atmosphere the schoolroom 
needs charged with stimulating ex- 
periences. There need for library ma- 
terial our schools. Well-selected books 
and pictures and time arranged the 
schedule for free-reading periods will 
helpful. 

Materials the classroom should 
closely related child experiences. 


Acquaint students through reading 
hearing read various types patterns 
creative expression. 

Use the social-studies units spring 
board for all sorts new experiences. From 
this material will come inspiration for 
creative expression. 

Avoid sarcasm and criticism. Many 
cause criticism. 

Avoid placing emphasis mass pro- 
duction. One line real poetry worth 
tons trite verse. 

11. Develop appreciation each child 
for the efforts the others the group. 

12. Encourage children feel that writ- 
ing privilege enjoyed rather than 
infliction endured. they are 
saturated with experiences the creative urge 
will come easily. 

“Does creative writing belong the 
elementary grades?” “Can children 
creative writing before they have mastered 
the mechanics writing?” The answer 
both questions is, “Yes.” The teacher 
needs only conscious the fact that 
the creative abilities are within the child 
and she must provide atmosphere 
which the child will have fair chance 
work. 

The curriculum should provide such 
activities trip and information gather- 
ing nature experiences, and dramatic and 
free play. time must set aside for 
conversation about these activities. Chil- 
dren should hear many, many stories and 
poems. They should given oppor- 
tunity tell their original stories. 

According Grace Parkinson child 
poetic before prosaic; therefore, 
should given every opportunity ex- 
press his poetic feelings. 

The teacher’s part this development 

put the child contact with beauty, 

and guide his sensitiveness the beautiful, 
provide literary background which will 
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enable him express himself; and ar- 
range situations that may have experi- 
from which his expression may flow.® 
Some samples creative expression 
given the morning exercise the Carew 
Street School Springfield, Massachusetts 
are given below. child remarked, 


Last night saw buttercups 
Nodding their heads saying 
Goodnight me. 


Another child said, 


Yesterday saw tall 
White pine 
Reaching the sky. 


third contributed, 


Sunday when was riding 
the trees were pretty 
With the sun shining through 
The leaves. 


Developing the imagination im- 
portant part the background for the 
creative. Through the ages every race has 
expressed itself rhythmically. The teacher 
leads child see that repeating word 
Parkinson, “Creative Expression Through 
Poetic Language,” The Elementary English Re- 
view, vol. VIII 
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phrase often makes the effort sound 
better. Not much rhyme will come naturally 
grades one two except with child 
who has the gift fluent expression. 
Original plays have the advantage over 
those made from story. The original plays 
express the exact dramatic level the 
children who make it. From the ages 
five until nine years the children feel 
hesitation making plays. the teacher 
alert and wise she will seize every oppor- 
tunity help children see dramatic pos- 
sibilities. Creative writing 
justified the fact that will provide for 
the development the talented child. 
Creative teaching seeks stimulate each 
individual, and strengthen him, the 
God-given inner urge express himself 
Let nurture this God-given urge 
children—help flower the “lillies 
the field all their glory.” Let wise 
our understanding and lead our children 
intelligent and significant freedom 
through creative expression. 


Struck, Creative Teaching, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1938. 


(Continued from page 486) 

The results indicated here are probably 
does not seem feasible that 
school administrators can non- 
chalant the training our staff spe- 
cific areas, whether handwriting, science, 
history. hire teachers who are 


inadequately trained, have obliga- 
tion the public increase the efficiency 
these people training them within 
our own systems. Perhaps the 91% answer- 
ing this question negatively have not 
bothered ask their teachers had 
training handwriting. 
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The development and use independent 
work-study skills has been problem 
the junior and senior high schools for many 
years. Oftentimes, the major problem has 
been one taking time this stage 
education teach and refine the work- 
study skills related library usage. 


Learning skills library usage has been 
the primary concern the junior high 
school pupil. The general procedure has 
been for the skills taught jointly 
the English teacher and the librarian. They 
cooperatively develop program for the 
child use the skills. 


has been the desire the elementary 

school administration the Wayzata 
(Minn.) Public Schools introduce, teach, 
and develop independent use the library 
before the children finish the sixth grade. 
The program continuous from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade and calls 
for cooperative action the part the 
elementary school librarian, the elementary 
school teacher, the elementary school ad- 


Mr. Corliss Director Elementary Curriculum, 
Birmingham, Michigan, Public Schools. 


are the sixth grade class, Beacon 
Heights School, Wayzata, Minnesota, Mrs. Palma 
Foss, teacher. 


Elementary School Libraries' 
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ministration, and the public librarian 
the city. 

Before embarking the project full- 
time librarians each elementary school, 
list the services children and 
professional staff was developed serve 
job analysis employment. The serv- 
ices children included: training use 
library resources, books, pamphlets, and 
magazines; training citizenship, social 
adjustment; interest books fostered thru 
circulation; enrichment the curriculum; 
training research; reading guidance; 
broadening reading interests; book talks, 
displays, individual counseling; care li- 
brary materials and other responsibilities 
users; give book talks and present new 
materials help develop 
develop discrimination; have atmosphere 
conducive child use; building and main- 
taining resource center for teacher use. 
The services the professional staff were 
include: consulting teachers selection 
materials; developing bibliographies for 
teachers; promoting cultural and functional 
growth the staff; indexing and organiz- 
ing teaching materials; resource library 
skill development; developing library col- 


lections for room library use resource 
units; attending grade level meetings 


|. 
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resource person; establishing the library 
work center, reading room and 
materials laboratory, resource center for 
books, magazines, pictures, maps, and 
audio-visual materials; and creating 
atmosphere conducive teacher use. 


t 


Other services school related activi- 
ties were include: provide resource and 
reference center for P.T.A., clubs, and 
administration; cooperate with public li- 
brary; sponsor field trips during Book 


Week; furnish bibliographies available 
materials; work with other librarians and 
community leaders planning and de- 
veloping over-all library program for 
the community the area; and, provide 
atmosphere conducive lay persons’ use. 

The skill development program for chil- 
dren, aimed independent use the li- 
brary, was cooperative endeavor 
the part the classroom teacher and the 
elementary building librarian. was de- 
termined that the library should one 
the important places where work-study 
skills are applied individual, small 
group, class basis. The following out- 
line indicates the scope and sequence 
skill development for library skills. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Listening stories 

Reading stories from pictures 
Access many easy, well-illustrated 
books 
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Re-telling stories, observing sequence 
Handling books properly 
Awareness pleasure books 
Acquaintance with old favorites 
Visits school and public library 


FIRST GRADE 


Reading stories within child’s reading 
level, silently orally 

Appreciation relationship illus- 
trations study 

Thinking books terms possi- 
ble ownership 

Discovering public library facilities 
Access attractive library corner 
Regular library periods for enjoyment 
books 

Observation library rules: quiet 
behavior, clean hands, returning books 
proper place 


SECOND GRADE 


information 

Acquaintance with stories humor 
Telling stories that have been read 
and enjoyed 
Insight into the contributions illu- 
strations knowledge 
Access room collections interest- 
ing books 
Continued use library corner 
Learning proper methods handling 
books and the techniques opening 
new book 
Visits school and public libraries 


THIRD GRADE 


Increased range reading interest 
Access fable and folk lore 
Appreciation the color and beauty 
good illustration 

Awareness the function libraries 
sources information and pleasure 
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Training finding books grouped 
according special interest 

Use titles and tables contents 
aids finding materials 
Observation library rules 
Extended use public library facili- 
ties 


FOURTH GRADE 


Access books dealing with children 
other lands 

Introduction use encyclopedia 
Function index and guide words 
using reference material 

Practice locating books school 
library 

Observance good library rules 
Emphasis year-round use public 
library 


FIFTH GRADE 


Access many books dealing with 
the American Heritage 

Access biographies various read- 
ing levels 
Effective use encyclopedias 
Acquaintance with the Newberry and 
Caldicott Award books 
Facility use the table contents, 
index, and card catalog 
Learning library methods grouping 
books under the terms FICTION 
AND NON FICTION 
Observance good library rules 
Continued emphasis year-round 
use public library 


SIXTH GRADE 


Acquaintance with the Dewey Deci- 
mal system book cataloging 
Appreciation the infinite resources 
which books offer 
Continued use table contents 
and card catalog 


Student assistants maintenance 

school library and circulation books 

Observance rules good library 

conduct 

Locating materials reference books 

Continued use public library facili- 

ties 

Some practical outcomes this program 
has been realized. They include: when 
particular unit work makes necessary 
for class visit the library the teacher 
and librarian may plan worthwhile visit; 
the librarians compile short bibliographies 
for pupils and teachers for units; the li- 
brarians circulate annotated bibliographies 
new reference and professional books; 
the librarians arrange circulate current 
professional magazines; the librarians work 
the classrooms well their libraries 
encourage attitude and usage; and, the 
librarians help develop usage the public 
library facilities; the librarians serve the 
buildings resource persons for audio- 
visual aids and equipment. Many the 
fine educational services not seen the 
outset this program, have developed and 
aided the elementary schools attain 
well development the independent 
work-study skills. 

Independent reading the elementary 
schools has grown tremendously since the 
program full-time qualified librarians 
for each elementary building has been in- 


(Continued page 505) 
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Standard English 


Foreign Language 


Although the battle prescription versus 
description matters teaching Stand- 
ard English were fought out and pretty 
well won during the thirties and forties, 
the fact remains that the average teacher 
the high schools and more particularly 
the elementary schools (not mention 
the colleges and still remains 
the prescriptive camp and has real 
understanding the concept Standard 
English and systematic way teaching 
it. That this the case only too evident 
one does tour duty teaching exten- 
sion courses “grammar” 
teachers, especially smaller cities and 
rural areas the United States. true 
that many teachers may inclined 
leniency with respect individual items 
such it’s me, but their attitudes toward 
usage are still those the 18th century, 
and they continue approach the prob- 
lems usage primarily they occur 
writing. 

Why this still the case after the 
hundreds books and articles have been 
written the subject and after the in- 
numerable courses “grammar and usage” 
found any college university? 
The fault lies, seems me, the ap- 
proach, lack approach, teaching 
Standard English the schools, especially 
the elementary schools, and the failure 
our education schools and English de- 
partments train school teachers, especial- 


Dr. Clubb Associate Professor English, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula. 


elementary school teachers, any realis- 
tic 

What have say the following 
paragraphs concerning Standard English 
itself will nothing new, course, 
the majority readers this journal, but 
what suggest way approaching the 
problem teaching Standard English may 
more original and worth considering. 

Let begin making series dis- 
tinctions that the central problem facing 
the teacher Standard English can 
better isolated. First, speech and writing 
must distinguished. That is, the reality 
any language found its spoken 
form, and writing, the mechanical level, 
merely way representing language 
paper. Second, grammar 
must distinguished. Every native speaker 
English speaks “good” grammar the 
sense that has automatic habitual 
control the structural patterns the 
dialect English speaks. say the 


reported the NCTE publication, The 
National Interest and the Teaching English 
(1961), that the typical college preparing ele- 
mentary teachers “requires only two three 
semesters work language literature 
addition the freshman course” and that “94 
per cent the colleges fail require work 
the English language” (p. 48). for high school 
teachers, the report says that “only 17.4 per cent 
the colleges require course Modern English 
and that “fewer than 200 institutions 
are graduating [high school] teachers English 
informed about modern language study” (p. 60). 
Although have statistics back up, 
impression, based upon fairly wide contact with 
many members variety university Eng- 
lish departments, that the average university 
professor English has not taken systematic work 
Modern English grammar and uninformed 
about modern language study. 
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dialect speaks because, well known, 
there variety English dialects both 
geographical and social. For our purposes 
here, let say that there are three broad 
geographical dialects spoken the United 
States: New England, the South, and 
the rest the country. Also for our 
purposes here, let recognize that there 
are two social dialects spoken each 
these broad geographical areas: Standard 
and Non-standard. Since there are plenty 
books and articles available which dis- 
cuss the terms Standard and Non-standard, 
let say simply that Standard Spoken 
English that dialect English spoken 
any one the three geographical re- 
gions the people who carry the 
affairs the community: the people, 
generally speaking, who have the most 
education, the professional jobs, and usual- 
the power position set the standards 
behavior for the communities. Non- 
standard English the dialect dialects 
spoken the rest the people the 
region. This means, then, that broadly 
speaking there national standard 
spoken English but three regional standard 
spoken English dialects; similarly, there 
single non-standard spoken English, but 
three regional non-standard spoken dia- 
lects.? Further, the only standard what 
“correct” pronunciation, “correct” 
grammatical pattern, “correct” mean- 
ing for vocabulary item any one 
these regional standard dialects can 
whether not occurs regularly the 
particular dialect under 


far, have been talking about 
spoken English. Written English, the 
mechanical level, simply means 
representing spoken English, and, there- 


outline the dialect situation is, course, 
gross oversimplification, for which each region 
many other dialects can distinguished, But for 
purposes here, sufficient talk broad 
terms. 


fore, can say that Standard Written 
English the representation Standard 
Spoken English, and that Non-standard 
Written English the representation 
Non-standard Spoken hap- 
pens, most the differences between the 
various regional standard English dialects 
tend disappear writing that for 
all practical purposes there national 
standard written English. further dis- 
tinction, which not our concern here, 
that there are certain differences between 
the grammar Standard Spoken English 
and the “grammar” Standard Written 
English. That is, certain grammatical forms 
which occur characteristically Standard 
Spoken English not occur Standard 
Written English, and vice versa. 


Assuming that the reasons generally ad- 
vanced for teaching Standard English 
have labeled are valid, what the 
problem which faces the elementary school 
teacher? really very simple. make 
easy, let say that half the students 
who enter first grade class room already 
more less speak Standard English, be- 
cause they have associated with people 
who speak it. The teacher’s problem for 
these students teach the mechanics 
representing Standard English writing— 
that is, spelling—and ultimately the differ- 
ences between the grammar Standard 


‘It this point any discussion the prob- 
lem Standard English with teachers that con- 
fusion often develops, has not already. 
effect, the situation will something like this: 
teacher teaching community where Non- 
Standard English the standard and therefore 
feels free ahead teaching what the people 
who carry the affairs the community use; 
moreover, the teacher herself probably speaks the 
non-standard “standard.” The answer the first 
part the problem fairly obvious: that the 
teacher must assume broader point view for 
developing the concept standard. The answer 
the second part more difficult and involves 
teacher retraining program. 

but serves purposes. 
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Spoken English and the grammar Stan- 
dard Written English; the student then 
will writing Standard English. But the 
other half the students who enter first 
grade will speaking Non-standard Eng- 
lish, because they have associated with 
people who speak it. The teacher’s problem 
here different, more difficult, one. 
she begins immediately teach the me- 
chanics representing speech writing, 
the student will writing Non-standard 
English because will end represent- 
ing his Non-standard Spoken English. This 
generally what happens for these stu- 
dents, and the problem writing Standard 
English continues for them through high 
school—if they get that far—and becomes 
more and more difficult for each succeed- 
ing teacher handle, because the place 
attack the problem Non-standard 
English not writing high school, 
but speech elementary school. 

would suggest that the problem which 
faces the first grade teacher whose class 
made half Non-standard speakers 
foreign language problem for that half 
and should treated such. great 
deal has been learned recent years about 
teaching foreign languages, and seems 
that much what has been learned 
could brought bear the problem 
teaching Standard Spoken English and 
Standard Written English. Standard Spoken 
English foreign language for great 
many students. Why not the very be- 
ginning the first grade separate these 
students from the others for thirty minutes 
hour day and teach them Standard 
Spoken English foreign language? 
Properly done, psyches would 
harmed and much would gained. As- 
suming that the teacher has proper com- 
parison Standard Spoken English and 
Non-standard Spoken English the region 
and the necessary drill materials, she could 
concentrate upon the special problems 


the Non-standard speaker without boring 
those who already more less speak 
Standard English. She could use oral- 
aural method drill concentrating upon 
grammatical patterns (where most the 
problems would be). She could 
tern practice drills which have been found 
useful teachers French, Spanish, 
what have you. And she could force the 
student become automatic his use 
the proper grammatical patterns when the 
occasion occurs for him use them, just 
the student French, when properly 
taught, becomes automatic his use 
French grammatical patterns when the 
occasion occurs for him use French. 

our schools today, there syste- 
matic procedure for teaching student 
speak Standard English. The teacher does 
little more than “correct” don’t 
them things and expect the student re- 
member say doesn’t those things 
the next time has occasion use the 
patterns. only after the student has 
learned the mechanical process writing 
that the teacher and textbooks attempt any 
kind systematic approach the prob- 
lem. But their approach entirely unrealis- 
tic because consists memorization 
rules (often false rules) and problem- 
solving drills, both which processes the 
foreign language teacher has found little 
better than useless teaching devices. 

the risk oversimplification, let 
point out that there are two elements 
language: the element choice, which 
can call meaning, and the element com- 
pulsion habit, which can call the 
rule the our every day use 
our native language dialect are 
concerned consciously only with meaning: 
whether say “yes” “no” given 
situation whether say many 
books the table” rather than 


Freeman Twaddell, “Meanings, Habits, 
Rules,” Education, (October, 1948), 75-81. 
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many stones the table.” native 
speakers Standard English are not 
consciously aware the rules our dia- 
lect: whether say “There’s many books 
the table” many books 
the table.” say the latter out sheer 
habit. If, nonnative speakers 
language dialect, are conscious 
the rules the language, become dis- 
tracted and lose sight the meaning; and 
communication expression breaks down. 
short, teachers Standard English 
render automatic and habitual the rule 
the dialect and this can achieved only 
certain kinds drills which inculcate 
habits speech, and these habits speech 
will carry over habits writing. Let 
back the first grade classroom again. 

First graders are notoriously unself-con- 
scious and would enjoy oral drill, both 
choral and individual recitations necessary 
make habitual the new patterns the 
new dialect. Naturally, foundation would 
have laid the teacher that she 
would have explain that there nothing 
intrinsically wrong with the non-standard 
dialect the students speak, that there are 
certain occasions when the student will 
naturally speak his native non-standard 
dialect but that there are others when 
will find better speak his new standard 
dialect, that learns write will 
have write the standard dialect, and 
on. (Motivation the problem, 
the teacher’s art; but can only im- 
parted the teacher knows what she’s 
doing. 

The best drills foreign language teachers 
have discovered for instilling habits are 
known pattern practice drills, and for 
Standard English foreign language, 
the drills would look something like the 
following: Suppose the teacher wants 
make automatic the use there are and 
there is. The problem, course, that the 


student wants say, “There two spoons 
the table.” can set series key 
frames thus: 


There’s one spoon the table. 
There’re two spoons the table. 
There’s spoon the table. 
spoons the table. 
some spoons the table. 
There’re several spoons the table. 


The teacher will say each one these 
sentences and then ask the class repeat 
each orally. Next she can ask for individual 
repetition. Then she can extend the exer- 
cise giving series cues, words 
which will substitute the patterns: toast, 
dishes, bread, dishes, forks, vases, 
several napkins, some food, etc. This can 
varied further follows: 


Cue: How many spoons are there the 
table? 

Response: two spoons the 
table. 

Cue: there spoon the table? 

Response: Yes, there’s spoon the 
table. 

Cue: 

Response: There’s spoon the table. 

There’s dish the table. 
Cue: 


Response: forks the table. 
take another example: Our problem 
here that the student says them things. 
can set series frames: 

like that thing. 

like those things. 


That book’s the table. 
Those the table. 


The students will repeat these and similar 
frames after the teacher, and then the 
teacher can proceed thus: 
Cue: That man friend. Men. 
Response: Those men are friends. 
Cue: That thing the table. Things. 
Response: Those things are the table. 
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Pattern practice drills such these could 
set drill students all the prob- 
lems involved learning speak Standard 
English. They, course, have used 
connection with other types exercises 
and incorporated into systematic lesson 
plans. Here only interested illus- 
should without saying, that 
the basis for any drill upon Standard Eng- 
lish must realistic description 
Standard English patterns. Further, most 
the teachers the elementary schools 
would have retrained use the new 
procedures and many cases use 
Standard English themselves! And the 
same time teachers could introduced 
the principle the phoneme aid them 
teaching spelling and reading more 


sizeable body literature the sub- 
ject modern methods teaching foreign lan- 
guages with many suggestions which would 
useful for teaching Standard English foreign 
language. See John Carroll, The Study Lan- 
guage (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 168-92. 

See journals such The Modern Language 
Journal, Hispania, and Italia. 

See books such Charles Fries, Teaching and 
Learning English Foreign Language (Ann 
Arbor, 1945) and Nelson Brooks, Language and 
Language Learning (New York, 1960). 

See textbooks such MLA, Modern Spanish 
(New York, 1960) and Charles Fries, Patterns 
English Sentences and Cumulative Pattern Prac- 
tices (Ann Arbor, 1953-55). 
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realistically.’ Retraining institutes patterned 
after the NDEA Language Institutes would 
prove very useful for this. 

Standard Spoken English foreign 
language for some students would prob- 
ably have continue for number 
years, but they learned the mechanics 
writing the same classes along with 
the standard speakers, they would learn- 
ing represent the standard grammatical 
patterns which they have learned use 
automatically speech. They would prob- 
ably one step ahead their native 
standard speaker brothers when they come 
punctuation, for having been practicing 
orally the patterns they are learning 
write, they would more conscious 
the various types intonation patterns, 
which have least some tie-in with 
punctuation. 

seems that the procedure just 
outlined would have distinct advantages: 
would isolate the problem students and 
the students’ problems from the beginning, 
and would enable the teacher handle 
the problems systematic way, unlike 
the hit-or-miss procedure currently work 
our classrooms. And, finally, would 
hit the problem usage where 
most centrally located—in speech. 


for example, Carroll, op. cit., 146-50 and 
Leonard Bloomfield, “Linguistics and Reading,” 
Elementary English Review (1942), 125-30, 
183-86. 


Poem the Wind 


Paula Vance 


love the wind mild and free. 
love the way dances with ease. 
love the wind and all the seas, 
Because the way they dance with ease. 


Paula Vance wrote this poem last year 
while she was third-grade pupil 
the Jonathan Maynard School, Fram- 
ingham, Mass. Her teacher was Mrs. 
Pauline Gilman. 
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BLAKELY AND ERMA SHADLE 


Study Two Readiness-for- 
Reading Programs Kindergarten 


The work the kindergarten makes 
important contributions the preparation 
children for reading instruction. The 
degree which the kindergarten should 
consciously devoted the development 
readiness for reading uncertain, and 
practice varies from school school. 

The present study was designed pro- 
vide needed information those schools 
which assumed that reading readi- 
ness definite responsibility the kin- 
dergarten. Specifically, investigated the 
question, Does kindergarten child show 
more readiness and potential for reading 
after has been through the readiness 
books basal reader program after 
has had activity program experi- 
ences? 


RELATED LITERATURE 


Hester has suggested that basal reader 
readiness books should used for one 
period kindergarten first grade, and 
that such use will insure careful 
tion the skills needed for successful read- 
ing. (4) Artley cites the values readiness 
workbooks encouraging language devel- 
opment. (1) the other hand, the Jowa 
Elementary Teachers Handbook Read- 
ing points out danger the use readi- 
ness books: that the experiences may not 
significant the children those 
planned the teacher herself. (7) 
Concerning the value experience pro- 
grams, Lambert suggests that when mean- 
ings are derived the child 


Dr. Blakely Assistant Professor Education 
Drake University. Mrs. Shadle teacher kinder- 
garten School District, St. Louis 
County, Missouri. 


hand experiences, brings keener skill 
comprehension his reading tasks. (9) 
Hymes believes that kindergarten children 
are kept busier, and experiences are more 
meaningful them they are involved 
making signs and labels, recording 
stories, painting, and planning and carry- 
ing out trips, experiments, dramatizations, 


and the like. (6) 


THE PRESENT STUDY: POPULATION 
AND METHOD 


The population the present study 
consisted two groups kindergarten 
children, twenty-eight each number 
(fourteen boys and fourteen girls each), 
suburban school St. Louis County, 
Missouri. The study was conducted during 
the school year 1959-1960. The twenty- 
eight children comprising the control group 
were selected from the morning class; their 
program centered around the Scott, Fores- 
man Read Pictures readiness work- 
book. (3) The experimental group con- 
sisted twenty-eight children selected 
from the afternoon class, their program 
grew out the children’s interests and 
provided freedom participate vari- 
ous activities. The selections were made 
the basis age; chikiren the experi- 
mental and the control group were 
paired that the mean age both groups 
girls was five years, six months, and 
both groups boys, five years, nine 
months. Both groups used the same class- 
room and were taught the same teacher, 
the junior author this report. 

The groups were evaluated prior the 
beginning the study means the 
Reading Readiness section the Metro- 
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politan Readiness Test, Form (5); and 
informal Reading Readiness Appraisal 
Check List; and Maturity Check List 
(2). The last-named measure was admin- 
istered November, 1959; the other two 
were administered January, 1960. 


The experimental and control programs 
were introduced following the administra- 
tion the series preliminary measures. 
The two programs are perhaps best iden- 
tified listing daily activities typical 
each. 


Experimental Program (Experience- 
Activity 

Free play: clown box, building blocks, 
doll corner, toy trucks, and trains. 

Individual evaluation free play; “show- 
and-tell” things accomplished. 

“Good Afternoon” song; taking roll; dis- 
cussion weather; noting birthdays; 
sharing things brought school; tell- 
ing news events. 

Activity period: rhythms, rhythm band, 
songs, plays, rhymes. 

Activity correlate with unit pro- 
gress: poem; telling reading 
story; pictures; listening 
record; playing game. 

The following illustrative the de- 
velopment units activity the ex- 
perimental program. When some the 
children brought toy automobiles the 
classroom, the collection such auto- 
mobiles was begun. The colors the 
automobiles were noted. Pictures auto- 
mobiles, buses, trucks, etc. were displayed. 
Later some the pictures were pasted 
book, called Our Automobile Book. The 
Giant Nursery Book Things That Go, 
and The Big Car and Truck Book were in- 
troduced. There were dramatizations and 
discussions concerning safety and the im- 
portance the traffic policemen and patrol 
boys; creation verse; and the use 
songs and rhythm band selections 
ing the sounds horns, motors, wheels, 


and brakes. 
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Control Program (Basal Series Readiness 
Workbook 

Take roll, discuss weather, change cal- 
endar, note birthdays, tell news events. 

Review rhymes, songs, poems, 
ger plays. 

Directed use readiness workbooks 
one group; quiet activities, alter- 
nate group. 

Reversal groups for directed use 
readiness and quiet activi- 
ties. 

Story time. 

May, 1960, the children both 
groups were again evaluated means 
the Reading Readiness section the Met- 
ropolitan Readiness Test, Form the 
Maturity Check List; and the informal 
Reading Readiness Appraisal Check List. 
addition, the New Basic Reading Test 
accompany Read Pictures (10) was 
administered both groups. 


RESULTS 


Statistical results were evaluated use 
the test signficance differences 
between means for matched pairs sub- 
jects. (8) The .05 level was chosen the 
criterion significance. 

Table shows that there were sig- 
nificant difference between 
mental and control groups the beginning 
the study, measured the three 
selected instruments. 

Table shows that the total experi- 
mental group made greater mean gain 
during the period the study, than did the 
total control group, the Maturity Check 
List, the Reading Readiness section the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, and the in- 
formal Reading Readiness Appraisal Check 
List; and that the differences gains were 
statistically significant the first- and last- 
named these measures. Table III shows 
that the total experimental group made 
higher mean score the Scott, Foresman 
end-of-the-book test than did the total 
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control group, but that the differences does 
not meet the criterion statistical signifi- 
cance. 

Tables and show that the experi- 
mental boys made greater gains the 
three comparative measures, and higher 
scores the Scott, Foresman end-of-the- 
book test, than did the control boys; and 
that the differences are statistically signifi- 
cant the case the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test (Reading Readiness Section), the 
Reading Readiness Appraisal Check List, 
and the Scott, Foresman end-of-the-book 
test. 

Tables and III show that there were 
significant differences between experi- 
mental and control girls gains the 
three comparative measures, scores 
test. 


TABLE 
Scores Preliminary Evaluations 
Readiness Read 


Experi- 
mental Difference 
Mean Mean 


TOTAL GROUP 


Maturity 

Check List 15.4 14.7 —0.7 
Metro. Readiness 

Test, Reading 45.9 51.5 5.6 
Readiness Appraisal 

Check List 15.2 14.6 —0.6 

BOYS 

Maturity 

Check List 14.3 14.1 
Metro. Readiness 

Test, Reading 48.3 50.8 
Readiness Appraisal 

Check List 14.7 14.1 —0.6 

GIRLS 

Maturity 

Check List 16.7 15.4 —1.3 
Metro. Readiness 

Test, Reading 53.0 2.2 
Readiness Appraisal 

Check List 15.6 15.1 


differences significant 
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TABLE 
Gains Final Over Preliminary Evaluations 
Readiness Read 


Experi- 
Control mental Difference, 
Mean 


TOTAL GROUP 


Maturity 
Check List 2.5 5.4 
Metro. Readiness 
Test, Reading 8.2 8.3 0.1 
Readiness Appraisal 
Check List 2.7 
BOYS 
Maturity 
Check List 3.3 6.0 2.7 
Metro. Readiness 
Test, Reading 7.7 9.4 
Readiness Appraisal 
Check List 2.4 5.3 
GIRLS 
Maturity 
Check List 3.1 5.4 2.3 
Metro. Readiness 
Test, Reading 8.9 —1.8 
Readiness Appraisal 


Check List 3.0 


.05 level 


TABLE III 
Scores Scott, Foresman Test Accompany 
Read Pictures 


Experi- Difference, 
Control mental Exp.—Con. 


Total (Mean) 58.6 61.1 2.5 
Boys (Mean) 56.0 62.0 
Girls 64.1 0.0 


64.1, 


.02 level 


CONCLUSIONS 


Limitations the study are recognized: 

(1) The study having been conducted 
kindergarten, results cannot safely gen- 
eralized other grade levels. 

(2) The study was limited one school, 
one locality. 

(3) The measures readiness may not 
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predict subsequent achievement the 
students learning read. 

(4) Although the experimenter made 
every effort administer both programs 
conscientiously, she recognizes her bias 
favor the experimental program. 

Qualified the above limitations, the 
following conclusions seem justified: 

(1) The experience-activity approach 
the kindergarten level results 
cantly greater readiness read, the 
case boys, than does the basal reader 
readiness workbook approach. 

(2) the case girls, readiness 
read develops with equal efficiency under 
the basal reader readiness workbook ap- 
proach the experience-activity approach. 

(3) Inasmuch girls profit equally 
from either approach, and boys clearly 
profit more greatly from the experience- 
activity approach, the latter rec- 
ommended kindergarten level pref- 
erance the former. 
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(Continued from page 496) 
augurated. The measureable (lowa Tests— 
S.R.A. Tests—Specific Reading Tests) 
growth and improvement the reading 
accomplishment the students has in- 
creased tremendously. The provision the 
full time qualified librarian each ele- 
mentary school precludes the necessity 
searching for mechanical means teach 
developmental reading. allows school 
system adhere proven methods 
organizing classes and the program 
learning without searching out some me- 
chanical panacea. the answer the 
prayer when properly used 
individualizing instruction reading. 

Work-study skills (as measured tests 


and have improved. The sixth 
grade student almost independent 
user the library resources. The junior 
high school English teacher and librarian 
need only refine some the specific skills 
and continue the trend toward full use 
the library facilities. 

The elementary school teachers, the ele- 
mentary school administrators, the junior 
high school English teachers and librarians, 
are total agreement that the employment 
full time qualified librarians our 
public schools has had tremendous effect 
upgrading all subject matter achieve- 
ment and has contributed toward the goal 
education—a self motivated individual 
with the skills find knowledge, and apply 
it. 
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and Half and 


The practice exploiting child 
satisfy his parent’s ego leaves much 
desired, yet perhaps are not tapping 
the limits the baby mind. indication 
this suggested little girl’s un- 
usual ability discriminate between words 
when she was two and half years old. 

The following brief excerpt 
Cindy’s general development and her 
behavior toward the printed word during 
twenty-day period. attempt made 
analyze some the problems encountered 
the child and her behavior relation 
these problems. 

Cindy’s motor and language development 
paralleled that the average child. She 
spoke her first word shortly before her 
first birthday and spoke short sentences 
when two years old. Her personality was 
typical any two and half year old, 
described Gesell and Ilg (2). She was 
ritualistic; she resisted all innovations; and 
times her demands were imperious 
that they could tolerated graciously only 
the rest the household happened 
good humor. 

Keeping these personality characteristics 
mind, understandable why her re- 
quest for her “own words” could not 
ignored. Conforming her wishes, the 
word “Baby” was printed one-half inch 
manuscript blank four six card; 
her own name, “Cindy” was printed the 
other side. Surprisingly, she seemed 
discriminate between the two words im- 
mediately. She was very proud her 
“own words” and she still remembered 
them the following morning. 

Curiosity prompted the writer add 
two more words subsequent days. Only 


Cohan, Oakland, California, former 
primary grade teacher. 


words that had meaning her were chosen. 
During two week period the following 
words were learned: egg, Janice, bell, cow, 
bicycle, wagon, see, dog, drive, car, play, 
swing, table, chair, Daddy, Mom, nursery 
school, dance, Michelle, shoes, penny, 
purse, cooky, root beer, baby, Cindy, 
banana, apple. 

During this time, correct responses were 
praised lavishly; this praise was missing 
with the incorrect response. Generally, 
whenever she wanted “read,” all cards 
were reviewed with the use variety 
techniques which were games her. 
going over the cards, appeared that 
she had forgotten word, was repeated 
for her; was felt that she really knew 
the word but teasingly gave the wrong 
answer, help was not given immediately. 
She frequently came with the correct 
response after moment two. Incidental- 
ly, any threat discontinue the game 
usually brought immediate results. 

About twelve days after the “program” 
was started, Cindy lost interest and asked 
for more new words. Consequently, very 
little attempt was made coax her 
through them other than show one 
two skeptics that she could it. She 
cooperated this “showing but 
other times would tease playfully and de- 
liberately give the incorrect response, say- 
ing either “banana” “Baby” all cards. 
However, she did condescend come forth 
with the correct answer one was willing 
wait through all her contortions, gyra- 
tions, and irrelevant activity and conver- 
sation which seemed give her great 
enjoyment. 

With this tuia events, the cards were 
neglected until May 1960, approximately 
six weeks after the first word was presented. 
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this time attempt was made de- 
termine Cindy’s ability recall the original 
words learned. the initial trial, she made 
two three errors; however, im- 
portant note that she was able correct 
herself. She learned two words, 
“kitchen” and “pencil,” with some her 
original enthusiasm; consequently, from 
May May two additional words 
were presented each day. These words 
were: Grandpa, Grandma, Flower show, 
ball, doctor, swimming, bathing suit, and 
milk shake. 

reiterate, words chosen were those 
which had considerable meaning the 
child and which were related her recent 
continuous experiences. few them 
were suggested Cindy herself. 
doubtful whether she would have learned 
the words easily they had been rela- 
tively remote from her own experiences. 

May 11, 1960, attempt was made 


use the words learned simple sen- 


tences with the incorporation interesting 
pictures illustrate each sentence. Cindy 
was very pleased when scrapbook was 
given her; however, the results were rath- 
discouraging. During the first two days 
she did not seem interested the sentences 
and even refused recognize the words 
she already “knew” although written 
identical way. Paradoxically, she seemed 
pick “the” and “in” with trouble. 
Nevertheless, Cindy was 
terested using the glue add more pic- 
tures and “stories” her book. the 
third day, she was again persistent 
getting work her scrapbook quick- 
this time, she rather 
reluctantly and hurriedly read few words 
but only expedite the beginning the 
scrapbook activity, namely using the glue 
add more pictures. Any attempt coax 
her read further brought deliberate 
wrong answers, “banana” and “Baby” still 
being her favorites. interest note 


that she began asking the names each 
letter all the sentences and that while 
engaged this pursuit, she went from left 
right both the words and the 
sentences. Beyond this she was not in- 
terested the reading activity and her 
attention wandered. 

After starting the scrapbook, Cindy was 
longer interested going over the word 
cards. attempt find out there had 
been any loss, the writer used various tricks 
keep her interested reading the cards. 
She made one error suit) which 
she corrected herself after prompting. 
The total learning period covered approxi- 
mately twenty days with average ten 
fifteen minutes daily. 


Analysis Errors 


Early the experiment, Cindy said 
“Mom” for “cow,” “bell” for “Michelle.” 
She saw the word “Dictionary” the news- 
paper and said “That’s Daddy,” Analy- 
sis these errors reveals that she uses 
letters for clues; i.e., “Michelle” has 
similar letter pattern “bell,” “Dictionary” 
and “Daddy” both have the same initial 
letter; and the “w” cow very similar 
manuscript “m” “Mom” when 
upside down. should noted here that 
she seemed read equally well sideways, 
upside down, and right side up. adjust 
for this, star was placed top show 
which way was up. 

“Grandma” and “Grandpa” were intro- 
duced not only because they had great 
meaning the child, but determine 
whether she would able differentiate 
between them with specific help. 
might expected, she had difficulty 
distinguishing between the two words 
first and was necessary call attention 
the different configuration the “p” 
and “m.” Conversely, the introduction 
“ball” which very similar “bell” 
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difficulty; this may because she 
specifically requested that “ball” written 
one her cards. The introduction 
new double words such “bathing suit” 
caused some loss other double words 
such “Lake Tahoe”; and “swimming” 
was confused with “swing.” Otherwise she 
seemed have little learning dif- 
ficulty. word started with letter not 
used the initial letter the other words, 
such “kitchen,” she learned with only one 
repetition; words with the 
letters caused more difficulty. inter- 
esting note that she did not recognize, 
perhaps did not want recognize, the 
same words when they were written the 
chalkboard. The necessary variation size 
may have been contributing factor. 

should emphasized that the lavish 
praise that the child received with the 
correct answer had great deal not 
only with her enjoyment the game but 
also the actual learning the words. 
Without this praise, doubtful any 
progress would have been made. course, 
her lively interest waned few minutes. 
This understandable because the atten- 
tion span child this age very short, 
pointed out Guillett (3) and many 
others. 


WHAT RESEARCH SAYS 


Actually there very little research 
early reading ability; consequently, 
difficult know what the best method 
approach understand this rather un- 
usual ability. Literature that available 
this area largely anecdotal which in- 
volves very superior adults looking into 
their childhood, mother and father 
recalling superior child’s early interest 
reading. The material largely con- 
centrated the Terman study (5, 
who states that over one per cent his 
subjects learned read before they were 
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three years old, and that two and half 
per cent learned before age five. Among 
the subjects the study, large majority 
stated that they received only incidental 
casual assistance learning read; 
other cases, there was family knowl- 
edge until the ability was suddenly dis- 
covered. 

somewhat related study Guillett 
(3), summary made two and half 
year old’s ability remember the names 
forty-eight different kinds birds 
their pictures, adding average 
two and half birds per day his own 
volition. However, mention given 
this child’s reading ability any had de- 
veloped. 


Conclusions and Implications: 


The significance Cindy’s “reading” 
ability debatable. However, the fact that 
two and half year old child was able 
discriminate between forty words 
relatively short time, that she looked 
words from left right, and that she was 
interested knowing the names letters 
all indicate that her interest the printed 
word might more 
Furthermore, since Cindy’s attitude toward 
oral reading improved 
markedly during this same period, there 
seems reason why she 
open the door adventure 
locked books little early. 

course, not the writer’s purpose 
encourage parents start their children 
“reading” such early age. The interest 
must inherent within the child. 
should remembered that any effort 
cajole Cindy into more extensive reading 
were fruitless. The writer could only “fall 
in” with the child’s .rather vagrant and 
finicky wishes. That the extent en- 
couragement given. 

However, Cindy’s behavior and the litera- 

(Continued page 517) 
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Afford Not Write 


Four years ago heard reading spe- 
cialist make the following statement: 


“Writing much part read- 
ing don’t see how you can leave 


These few words express conviction 
that writing, with its multiple values for 
both able and slow learning children, 
should daily activity every elemen- 
tary school classroom. 

“writing,” mean free written ex- 
pression, creative writing, although the 
latter term connotes many people only 
writing that has literary merit. free 
written expression child tells about his 
experiences ideas and encouraged 
express his personal feelings about them. 
The writing may have literary merit, but 
usually does not. The byproducts this 
writing, however, are more important than 
the end results. 

When children are invited write freely 
and regularly, have found that they not 
only spell, write, and read better, but they 
actually behave better result re- 
leasing inner pressures. 

This same release emotions can 
obtained working with clay paint, 
Mauree Applegate says,? but today the 
increased demands for intense concentra- 
tion the academic skills permit less and 
less time for these outlets. Writing, the 
other hand, basic yet the same 
time can outlet for children’s pent- 
feelings. 


*Beulah Ephron, Emotional Difficulties Read- 
ing. New York: Julian Press, Inc., 1953. 

Applegate, Children Write. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1954, page 


Miss Pryor Reading Consultant the Cafiada 
School District Cafiada, California. 


Another concomitant free written ex- 
pression the increased insight teacher 
gains into children’s personalities, their 
interests, and their problems. She cannot 
talk with each child daily, but she can 
“hear” him through his writing. And all 
these free written expression can 
obtained without special materials 
time-consuming preparation the teach- 
er. 


Corrective Reading 


conviction about writing, which 
free written expression used vehicle 
for the integration spelling, reading, 
and writing skills, received its impetus 
twelve years ago when initiated cor- 
rective reading program one elementary 
school. The children selected for the special 
help were third-grade pupils except for 
few severely retarded readers the fifth 
and sixth grades. The classes were small, 
four six, and met for one hour day, 
five times week. 

Various corrective techniques were used, 
and the one that proved most effective was 
the kinesthetic method which was first de- 
veloped Mrs. Helen Keller and the 
late Dr. Grace Each child writes 
his own story, which the teacher types for 
him read the following day. When 
child needs word, the teacher writes 
with black crayola chalkboard-size script 
print, manuscript writing used. The 
child traces the word with his finger and 
says each part the word traces it. 
(Not every child must trace every word, 
some critics the method seem be- 
lieve.) When the child feels that can 
write the word, tries scrap paper, 


Fernald, Remedial Techniques Basic 
School Subjects. New York; McGraw-Hill, 
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the chalkboard, before writes 
his story. Then files the word his 
box with alphabetical dividers. 

Two folders desk were labeled, 
“Please type story,” and “Your story 
typed. Miss Pryor, secretary.” The day after 
child placed his handwritten story the 
to-be-typed folder, was sure that his 
“secretary” would not fail have his type- 
written story waiting for him. And how 
children love see themselves print! 
They would eagerly read their stories 
one another and and would some- 
times illustrate them. Often child took 
his typed stories his classroom read 
his teacher who was regularly informed 
about her children’s progress the special 
reading classes. During recesses, would 
often tell child’s teacher that had 
just learned write particularly long 
word his choice (such “president,” 
“United States,” etc.). Later she would 
compliment him his achievement and 
would sometimes ask him write the word 
for his she knew they 
didn’t know the word. Occasionally, child 
would teach the word the class, and 
thus bolstered his self-confidence. 

Writing Technique Transfers Class- 
rooms. Teachers often observed the correc- 
tive reading classes, and their visits 
encouraged the children the same time 
that they oriented the teachers the use 
the corrective techniques. (When teach- 
ers left their classrooms, the principals 
usually substituted for them. 

Many teachers were convinced that other 
pupils their classes could profit from the 
use the kinesthetic method and they 
ways began demonstration asking 
the children name word they would 
like know how write, adding that 
could teach them quickly. From the 
words suggested, would choose long 
phonetic one, such “encyclopedia,” but 
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not least 
not third grade! 

The steps the method used were 
similar those listed the Manual 
the Spellers (Spelling through Writ- 
ing) which have adapted for classroom use 
the original 
method. 


The teacher writes the word 
the chalkboard while the children say 
slowly. 

The children say the word again 
the teacher’s hand slides over the 
word and uncovers one syllable 
time. 

The teacher erases the word and 
the children try write their 
practice papers, saying each syllable 
they write it. 

Children check see the word 
they have written correct when the 
teacher writes again the chalk- 

got it! got it!” These were the usual 
enthusiastic comments the children when 
they checked their words. 

Another lesson taught the classes how 
study their weekly spelling words 
writing them: the child uncovers one 
lable word time with the index 
finger the right hand while looks 
the word and says it. Then tries write 
the word from 

The children soon found that this “slid- 
ing” technique was also helpful unlock- 
ing unfamiliar words they met reading. 

Some the primary teachers were eager 
have their children try the story-writing 
technique used the corrective reading 
classes, they gathered dozens cheese 
boxes (about 7”) that served 


‘Helen Bass Keller, Mary Newing Forster, May 
Seagoe, Spellers (Spelling through Writ- 
ing) Manual, San Francisco, Harr Wagner Publish- 
ing Company, 1950, page 29. 

page 28. 
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individual word files. Older children 
alphabetized composition books use 
spelling dictionaries. 

What Children Write When 
children write often, you may wonder what 
they all find write about. Actually, when 
children write regularly, least once 
twice every week (and many our chil- 
dren write every day), their desire write 
increases and one story seems ignite 
another. the upper grades, however, 
there are few teachers anywhere (regard- 
less motivation), who have not heard 
the question: write about?” 
usually asked insecure children who 
need much adult direction. teacher can 
usually start these children writing 
spending few minutes with them indi- 
vidually, after the rest the class has set 
work. 

Primary pupils seem have abun- 
dance ideas when they write often and 
their stories are respected. greater re- 
spect can teacher show than type 
child’s story, and the two primary type- 
writers each our four schools are 
used daily. Although typing motivates writ- 
ing and greatly benefits child’s early 
reading, not essential part the 
program and may impractical for many 
teachers. 

Stimulating classrooms with activities 
such varied science projects and experi- 
ments, garden clubs, trips, music, and art 


are alive with seeds for stories. the time. 


free written expression, however, 
teacher should not assign topics. The reason 
obvious: child has new pet, gun, 
trip with Dad. His least concern that 
moment the dairy, the Pilgrims, the 
Indians, any other imposed subject. 
Don Wolfe wrote, ideal theme topic 
for each elementary pupil that pre-oc- 
cupation with which begins the day 
sits down write. Maybe angry 
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classmate. Maybe dog has scared 
him the way school. Maybe his 
mother not let him keep little gray 
kitten has found his doorstep. When 
our children have the opportunity write 
about such topics, should not 
excuse but rather incidental opportunity 
for the teaching spelling, punctuation, 
and penmanship. The important thing 
self-expression.” 

“Graphotherapy” the term have given 
the type writing where children help 
relieve their troubles through free written 
expression. Teachers should first explain 
that everybody has some kind problem 
(she might even give few her own), 
but children should not asked write 
about themselves often and, again, should 
never required. course, all personal 
papers should strictly confidential. Each 
year one third-grade teacher asks her class 
write about their one greatest problem, 
and each year most the problems are the 
same—siblings! 

One second-grade teacher gets some 
quick and frank responses when she asks 
her children’s help planning classroom 
procedures and lessons settling argu- 
ments and fights that occur every play- 
ground. After few verbal responses come 
forth and hands are still waving, she says, 
want ideas. Will you please 
write them?” She calls this type writing 
the I-Want-Your-Opinion-Method and she 
gets advice from all. 

Last spring substituted third grade 
classroom for few days, and the first day 
not many the children had “stories” they 
wanted write. Before school the next 
morning, quickly made thirty empty 
“books” stapling writing paper and 
colored cover together. They were the 
chalkboard trays when the children came 


Wolfe, “Self-expression: The Heart 
Language Arts.” Elementary English. November, 
1957, 450. 
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into the room. one the “books” was 
printed New Friends and told the 
children was going use for story 
about them. When offered the books 
the children, all wanted them, and they 
were soon busy filling them. The next day 
some the children had their own ideas 
about format-making. They cut the writing 
paper and covers the shapes the 
subjects their stories—be duck, 
brother, airplane, snake, Saturn, 
Octopus, Easter rabbit, the principal! 
set “format table” that held colored 
construction paper, all types writing 
paper, staplers, scissors, and glue. Around 
the table during, before, and even after 
school hours, were young authors eagerly 
creating their blank books and covers. One 
boy made his Tall Tales three four feet 
long, and The Tiny Princess was too small 
for legible writing but pleased her tiny 
author. 

Books are perhaps the easiest way 
motivate writing. Small volumes such 
Anglund’s Friend Someone Who Likes 
You Love Special Way Feeling 
can easily read the class before writ- 
ing time. The Important Book (by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown) old favorite, and 
often teachers compile the “important” 
stories class book for the reading table. 

Teachers sometimes stop reading book 
before the end and ask the children 
write how they think the story turned out. 
Or, she may read the ending book and 
let the children imagine the beginning. 

Countless are the ways stimulate 
child write, and teacher will with- 
out plans she reads Easy 
which has (“Cupboards Ideas”) Cre- 
12.8 


. 


Applegate, Easy English, Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1960. 
Wolfe, Creative Ways Teach English— 
Grades 12, New York: The Odyssey Press, 
Inc., 1958. 


Writing Climate. The most careful plans 
motivate writing will fail, however, 
the writing climate “cold.” child will 
reveal little about himself unless trusts 
his teacher guard his confidences. Nor 
will his writing have much creativity about 
memories papers returned with numerous 
red corrections and without word en- 
couragement. 

favorable writing climate dif- 
ferent from any classroom atmosphere 
where approval, acceptance, 
friendliness are felt between teacher and 
child and among the children themselves. 
“We know,” says Hughes Mearns, “that 
vibrations friendliness unfriendliness 
forth constantly from eyes, voice tone, 
body and spirit. Without word being 
spoken these may close all communications 
kindle hope and willingness 


SUMMARY 


Writing techniques originally used with 
few children small corrective reading 
classes have developed into functional 
writing program throughout the four ele- 
mentary schools the district. 


more and more teachers sought help 
with the writing program, the role the 
reading specialist gradually changed from 
corrective reading teacher consultant 
with such curriculum duties giving as- 
sistance the classroom spelling, writ- 
ing, and reading, and making individual 
diagnoses those few children who need 
specially planned materials and programs 
work. 


Since the kinesthetic technique has been 
used the primary grades, fewer children 
have needed special help reading, and 


(Continued page 520) 
Mearns, Creative Power, New York: 


Dover Publications Inc., 1958, page 26. (Copy- 
right Mearns, 1929.) 
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The Golden Anniversary 


Founded December, 1911, the Na- 
tional Council Teachers English last 
November held Chicago its 50th annual 
convention, during this Golden Anniver- 
sary Year has been completing its first half- 
century, and Philadelphia will actually 
observe its golden anniversary, its fiftieth 
birthday. 

When December, 1961, the National 
Council begins its second half-century, 
will bear heavier responsibilities for the 
English profession than has ever borne 
before, responsibilities clearly evident al- 
ready the expanded activity this 
Golden Anniversary year. 

Although most these responsibilities 
lie areas already served the Council, 
one area that relationship with the 
federal government—is new. will provide 
not always predictable opportunities and 
sometimes controversial obligations. But 
these will opportunities not re- 
jected and obligations not shunned 
the Council continue represent 
the English teachers America. Some out- 
line this future relationship from the 
expected the convention banquet ad- 
dress delivered Dr. Sterling 
McMurrin, the Commissioner 
Education. 

already undertaking two obligations 
this area the Council has made 1961 
unique its history. With deliberate con- 


cern for the welfare English teaching 
everywhere and with the conviction that 
local even state action could not produce 
all needed improvement, the Executive 
Committee 1960 had authorized major 
independent study the profession for 
the purpose providing the Congress with 
data for its consideration during discussion 
impending legislation, particularly ex- 
tension the National Defense Education 
Act. 

This study, published book form 
January The National Interest and the 
Teaching English and presented indi- 
vidually each member the Congress, 
given the Council more 
public recognition than had any previous 
action its history. From the nation’s 
press and leading educators came not only 
performing such searching and objective 
self-criticisms but also welcome statements 
support the Council’s suggested pro- 
gram improvement. Several affiliates 
once moved toward what action possible 
the state level; many state administra- 
tors and college and university department 
heads have begun planning terms this 
program. the meantime your Executive 
Secretary maintained close contact with the 
legislative scene Washington and with 
the Office Education, and your 
President twice testified there, May be- 
fore Senate subcommittee and June 
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before House special committee, 
the Council support the inclusion 
English Titles IV, and the 
National Defense Education Act. Although 
injection issues irrelevant English has 
blocked NDEA passage this writing, 
hope remains that suitable legislation will 
enacted before this Counciletter ap- 
pears. such measure fails 
English, the Council prepared carry its 
case the 1962 session the Congress. 
Our commitment must raise the 
standard English all the states. 


The second major obligation assumed 
with respect the federal government 
has been preparing for the United States 
Information Agency the series textbooks 
English foreign language. The ex- 
cellent and tireless leadership coordina- 
tor William Slager has steadily pushed 
this project the point where Book One 
has gone the publisher, Book Two 
shape for criticism the advisory board, 
and progress the remaining four books 
well along. have agreed also 
supplementary contract produce modi- 
fied edition for use certain African areas. 


But the more familiar fields opera- 
tion the Council has also been unusually 
active, with increasingly intense and pro- 
ductive concern. his first full year 
office our Executive Secretary, James 
Squire, has manifested dedicated zeal 
and inclusive engagement with the busi- 
ness the entire profession. Through close 
association with him this past year your 
President deeply convinced the sound 
judgment those who chose Dr. Squire 
for job that requires practical idealism 
and that tries man’s patience, compe- 
tence, endurance, and integrity. But has 
been job which loyal help has been 
given our excellent professional head- 
quarters staff which, its first full year 
the new executive offices, has included 
Enid Olson publications associate, 


Mary Gerhart business secretary, 
John Murphy and then Roger Martin 
business manager, and Robert Whitman 
director the achievement awards pro- 
gram. 

Both Dr. Squire and other officers have 
personally maintained contact with 
iates and kindred organizations, speak- 
ing and participating workshops and 
discussion groups. One partici- 
pation, invitation, was the discussion 
held committee college presidents 
representing the American Council 
Education; another was special con- 
ference called Commissioner 
consider means which the 
Office can best support research 
English teaching. Your President has spoken 
before local and regional English groups 
Edmonton, Alberta (at the inaugural 
convention the Alberta Association 
Teachers English), Minnesota, Mary- 
land, Arkansas, Oregon, Montana, and 
Idaho; other officers likewise have met with 
various affiliates. Your President and Past 
President Ruth Strickland spoke the 
meeting the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development; First Vice 
President Robert Carlsen, with William 
Hoth, represented the Council the 
meeting the National Association Sec- 
ondary School Principals; your President 
spoke the National Conference Cur- 
riculum and the National Conference 
General Education and participated the 
Conference Higher Education and 
the Conference Teaching Eng- 
lish Foreign Language; Dr. Squire 
and Dr. Carlsen participated the con- 
vention the International Reading As- 
sociation; and members were offi- 
cial representatives the meetings the 
American Academy Political and Social 
Science and the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute well several cere- 
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monies inaugurating college and university 
presidents. 

continuing activity the Executive 
Committee and the headquarters office has 
been the now established Achievement 
Awards program. Requiring the attention 
half-time staff member, this program 
already has surpassed extent and re- 
sults the hope that would provide state- 
wide recognition for English excellence 
the secondary school. 

Among Council publications College 
English has experienced its first full year 
under the widely approved editorship 
James Miller, Jr.; the English Journal 
continued its dynamic role with Dwight 
Burton editor; and Elementary English 
passed from the devoted and experienced 
hands John DeBoer the charge 
its highly qualified new editor, William 
Jenkins, professor education the 
University Wisconsin, Milwaukee, who 
October began three-year term. CCC, 
with its editor, Cecil Williams, capital- 
ized increased CCCC membership 
reach more widely into the freshman field. 
Abstracts English Studies extended its 
coverage current scholarly publications, 
and Studies the Mass Media completed 
its first full year after experiencing enthu- 
siastic acceptance its selected variety 
materials dealing with mass communica- 
tion. 

Another first for the Golden Anniversary 
year the portentous formation the 
Commission the English Language au- 
thorized 1960 the Executive Commit- 
tee. With Nelson Francis its director, 
initial session steering committee 
occurred the CCCC meeting Wash- 
ington. The entire committee will meet 
Philadelphia. With such leadership and 
carefully chosen able members this Com- 
mission give direction and substance 
the application new linguistic knowl- 
edge the teaching English. 
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The Council’s senior Commission, that 
the curriculum, nearing the end 
its historic enterprise that began with the 


first volume the curriculum series. 
Despite the setback due the death its 
editor, James Work, the college volume 
now due for completion during the win- 
ter under the new editor, past president 
John Gerber, and the new assistant editor, 
John Fisher Indiana University. Editor 
Alfred Grommon Stanford University 
greatly hastened progress the volume 
teacher preparation when spent one 
uninterrupted month last summer Coun- 
cil headquarters. The volume should 
press before spring. 

The third Commission, that the pro- 
fession, has devised plans for series 
summer upgrading institutes for instructors 
English methods and seeking founda- 
tion support. 

Two other small groups have contributed 
their respective ways Council work. 
The new advisory council prepared for the 
Executive Committee detailed memoran- 
dum about areas demanding specific Coun- 
cil forethought and action. Last spring your 
President opened the first meeting the 
trustees the new NCTE Research Foun- 
dation Helene Hartley, Robert 
Pooley, Louise Rosenblatt, Porter 
Perrin, and Karl Dykema. They pro- 
ceeded elect Professor Pooley perma- 
nent chairman and Theodore Hornberger 
Pennsylvania and Oscar Haugh Kan- 
sas additional members. board has 
now announced its plan operation and 
ready receive applications for grants- 
in-aid well gifts which the initial 
base fifty thousand dollars may in- 
creased provide for future needs. 

Council committee activity has mounted 
new height this past year. The too 
frequently little recognized but assiduous 
labor over sixty committee chairmen 
and their committee members actually pro- 
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vides the muscle the life. All 
them deserve description here; space 
permits mention only arbitrarily 
chosen few. 

Under the editorship Neil Postman 
the Committee the Study Television 
completed its book-long study, Television 
and the Teaching English, and obtained 
the support the Television Information 
Office distributing copies all the 
Council membership. 

The Committee Recordings released 
long-play disk Lucyle Hook’s readings 
poems Emily Dickinson, achieve- 
ment complemented issue Studies 
the Mass Media intended guide 
such readings. 

The Committee Research issued Bul- 
letin No. inventory current prob- 
lems and resources available for meeting 
them. Committee member Ralph Staiger 
made listing current research studies, 
cooperation with the National Confer- 
ence Research English, for publica- 
tion Elementary English, and committee 
member Ingrid Strom prepared list 
research secondary English for publica- 
tion the English Journal. 

The Committee the State Knowl- 
edge about Composition, working 
emergency assignment from the Executive 
Committee, first met Washington 
April, pursued individual investigations 
spring and summer with special inven- 
tory meeting chairman Richard Brad- 
dock, associate chairman Joseph Miller, 
and Dora Smith, July, and after 
round-up meeting the fall hoped issue 
its fact-finding report during the winter. 
This should valuable determining 
specific problems for investigation before 
definitive curriculum projects composi- 
tion are prepared. 

The Committee the College and 
Adult Reading List Literature and the 
Fine Arts completed its two-year task 
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July under Edward Lueder’s direction, and 
the manuscript has gone the printer. 
Publication due midwinter. 

The Committee Affiliates dealt long 
and carefully with the difficult problem 
adequate standards representation. 
After review the Executive Committee 
its proposal has been revised and will 
offered the Board Directors Phila- 
delphia. 

Through the year plans developed for 
the convention Philadelphia under 
the direction Howard Carlisle, local 
chairman, and Donald Tuttle, Second 
Vice President and program chairman. 
Resolved the success the first pre- 
convention study groups last year, the 
Executive Committee authorized another 
series this year what were adjudged criti- 
cal areas; language and linguistics, articula- 
tion, in-service education, and the teaching 
composition. For months your President 
felt would possible introduce Pres- 
ident John Kennedy the banquet 
speaker. The likelihood increased inter- 
national tension the time the conven- 
tion has prevented his acceptance, but 
has promised send personal mes- 
sage. The principal speakers for the three 
general sessions are themselves sufficient 
reason for convention attendance: novelist 
Sir Charles Snow, poet and dramatist 
Archibald MacLeish, critic and producer 
Harold Clurman, and Sterling McMur- 
rin, Commissioner Education. 

Two summer activities the Council 
retained popularity. Again the European 
tours, this year under the direction 
Gerhard Friedrich and Carolyn Bagby 
and Ruth Orr, enabled number 
teachers study and pursue common in- 
terests together England and the 
continent. Again co-sponsored workshops, 
fifteen all told, including seven dealing with 
linguistic applications, provided teachers 
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from Georgia Oregon with opportunity 
for concentrated study recent trends. 
Under chairman Erwin Steinberg the 
Council’s constituent group, CCCC, has 
enjoyed year increased growth and 
significant contribution the college 
freshman field through its quarterly bul- 
letin, CCC, its Spring Conference Wash- 
ington with 750 attendance, and the 
activity its own particular committees. 
Over and above all these operations 
the Council your President has been 
deeply impressed the amazing activity 
the many affiliates. Year after year their 
publications have improved number 
and quality. Their state regional 
projects, while often reflecting general con- 


(Continued from page 508) 


ture reviewed suggest that more re- 
search needed pre-school learning 
ability. The importance the first five 
years child’s life learning has per- 
haps been underestimated. follows, 
Koffka (4) and Evans (1) suggest, that 
many important concepts, ideas, ways 
doing things can more less auto- 
matically instilled child’s mind much 
before such things can explained logical- 
ly. Attitudes developed during these forma- 
tive years can the guideposts all 
future behavior. The preschool child 
great imitator; consequently, his actions 
may carbon copy his parents’, good 
bad. Since one cannot certain which 
part child “buying,” follows that 
good example set all times. One might 
add that when “sale” made the judi- 
cious use praise will bring 


cerns the profession, frequently treat 
problems special local concern. the 
activity these affiliates, rich and 
varied that its bare outline would require 
another Counciletter, many teachers gain 
the experience from which they move into 
positions national responsibility. The 
affiliates, indeed, are our strong “grass 
roots.” 

has been good year for 
the Council. can confidently expect 
that the work 1961 itself augury 
further progress the profession 
December begin our second half-cen- 
tury. 

Harold Allen 
President, NCTE 
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the Golden Anniversary program 
the 1960 NCTE Chicago convention Harold 
Martin wrote paragraph for the page 
called Book that Has Influenced 
Thinking about the Teaching English.” 
named his book How the French 
Boy Learns Write Rollo Walter 
Brown (Harvard Press, 1915). The author, 
who was Professor Rhetoric and Com- 
position Wabash College, had always 
been impressed the proficiency 
French teachers teaching their mother 
tongue, and teacher his own mother 
tongue wished observe their tech- 
niques. 1912 was given sabbatical 
visit French classrooms both the pri- 
mary and secondary- school systems, hold- 
ing conferences with 
and other persons. His observations were 
made schools for boys. Although his 
visit was made prior World War his 
comments sound very much like those 
the recent book The Schools Martin 
Mayer (Harpers, 1961; $4.95). 

Because How the French Boy Learns 
Write out print, ordered second- 
hand copy through the Iowa Book and 
Supply Co., City, took them 
three months find copy which sold 
for $2.50, would like share much 
with readers. First will quote Mr. 
Martin’s paragraph: 

Imitation and experience have given what- 


ever craft have teacher, but single 
book taught how understand teaching 


art. Rollo Walter Brown’s How the 
French Boy Learns Write, model con- 
cise reporting and perceptive commentary 
written lucid prose and suffused with 
bright vision what excellence means and 
demands. Specifically, the book shows that 
the teacher’s first and irreplaceable resource 
knowledge; that care preparation 
least important skill execution; that 
there greater injustice the learner than 
sacrifice his, and others’, learning con- 
siderations pity and hurt feelings; that 
good teaching composition precludes short- 
cuts, evasions, and delegations labor; that 
rigor enemy neither liveliness nor in- 
dependence. 


This succinct summary, but does 
not mention the joy and pride that the 
French boys have learning speak 
and write correct French. The French boy 
has shown for many years that “he writes 
with greater grammatical correctness, 
sharper accuracy thought, surer and 
more intelligent freedom, and greater re- 
gard for good form and finish than does 
the American boy the same age.” The 
French people whole have placed 
emphasis upon the importance good 
speaking and writing. 

“That which not clear not French,” 
was said the 18th century. Professor 
Brown said not combination su- 
perior intelligence plus some sort magic 
ease his native language that enables 
French boys express themselves with 
ease and accuracy. said was the 
result systematic study 
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which develops conscience. “It seems, 
then, more reasonable suppose that the 
training which enables barbers, cobblers, 
messenger boys, bus conductors, grocers, 
and waitresses explain questions 
grammatical and rhetorical usage has also 
helped provide them with conscience 
which large measure holds them ac- 
curate speech and writing.” 

his year France Professor Brown 
found that the American boys living 
France who attended French schools had 
caught the French classroom spirit work, 
and with work came greater skill 
both French and English. must ad- 
mit that our nation fifty states cannot 
uniform the French nation, which 
has closely organized educational system. 
The program study has been worked out 
detail and closely followed the 
teachers. There break methods 
ideals during the child’s school career, and 
the unity the course writing and 
speaking revealed the close continuity 
the work from year year. The teachers 
know well what the children have accom- 
plished their previous classes. Writing 
holds large place school life. 


First, matters not what classroom small 
boy may seen, never without his 
general notebook, which records all as- 
signments, all problems, all experiments, all 
quotations learned, all geographical and 
historical notes and maps, well many 
special exercises; and the language employs 
this work carefully marked and graded 
the teacher. the second place, composi- 
tions are numerous. From the time the boy 
regarded mature enough think consecu- 
tively, prepared compositions regular 
intervals. some classes writes two short 
exercises week; others one more formal 
piece each week; and still others, longer 
piece every two weeks with shorter exercises 
every three five days. the elementary 
primary schools, even the time the boy 
thirteen fourteen years old, the shorter 
themes once twice week seem stand 
great favor. These vary length, usually, 
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from 150 400 words—they are rather longer 
than the average American daily theme—and 
the less frequent longer compositions range 
ordinarily from 600 1,500 words. Then, 
the upper grades, there are addition many 
papers history, civics, philosophy, 
erature, may seen that boy pro- 
vided ‘with much opportunity write. is, 
fact, scarcely exaggeration say that 
writes all the time. His practice con- 
tinuous that sooner later comes 
the work perfectly normal frame mind, 
just performs his other schoolday labors. 


not the volume work, but the qual- 
ity which admired. 

boy thinks and writes poorly, looked 
upon unfortunate who deserves either 
pity contempt. If, the other hand, 
able think and write skillfully, held 
great honor his teachers and his class- 
mates. 

Authors books and articles discuss the 
mother tongue seriously matters 
grave national policy, and parents are 
anxious preserve the written work 
their children. Pupils who extremely 
well receive prizes and public acclaim. 
The teacher French accepts his task 


difficult and time-consuming, but extremely 


important. Studies vocabulary and prac- 
tice dictation are carried constantly 
the lower grades. Vocabulary building 
systematic. 


The word looked from many different 
points view .The pupil’s mind has 
defines it, finds examples its accepted 
uses, learns its original significance its 
literal meaning when the word predomi- 
nantly compares with other 
words similar meaning, and above all 
contrasts with words that are essentially 
the opposite. scarcely too much say 
that the basis all word-teaching contrast 
rather than likeness. Rapid-fire questions 
are common class, and pupils are often 
asked repeat story their own language. 


The French believe that through dicta- 
tion child can aéquire skill before 
develops the power profound sus- 
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tained thought. has practice writing 
the thoughts others while yet too 
young write his own. The values dic- 
tation are these: 

gives the pupil much practice the han- 
dling the sentence; directs his attention 
grammatical constructions; helps him 
learn spell, punctuate, and capitalize; 
enlarges his vocabulary and gives him prac- 
tice the use words already known him; 
and fills his mind with good standards 
his teacher’s reading, catching the words 
their natural thought groups, and putting 
them down one one his exercise-book, 
learning much about the mechanics 
composition. 


The teachers find complete, interesting 
paragraphs dictate, and before reading, 
they explain the paragraph fully. Then 
corrections are made immediately, and the 
whole exercise takes only ten fifteen 
minutes. Nine-year-olds are quick listen. 
After short, crisp paragraph one boy 
spells the difficult words and the class cor- 
rects the papers. Certain words are under- 
lined form the basis lesson gram- 
mar the following day. All preserved 
the inevitable notebook. 
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separated from reading and writing, and 
children develop spelling conscience. 
Punctuation, word order, sentence relations, 
the meaning words, the movement and 
balance good writing, and the close rela- 
tion the spoken and written language are 
also grounded deeply the pupil’s mind. 
When, therefore, practicing dictation, 
becoming intimately acquainted with 
number essential matters that his 
edge them passes over from mere 
edge feeling, and thus becomes available 
“second nature” when ready write 
compositions his own. 


The aforementioned notebooks are soon 


filled. Some the boys filled two note- 
books month for eight months. One set 


which Professor Brown brought back with 
him consisted well filled notebooks 
good-sized pages, nearly 500 pages 
all, written boy thirteen the 
course one school year. The pupil writes 
knowing that his work will examined 
critically, the teacher calls for the note- 
book and marks though were 
theme. The regular compositions, however, 
are written theme paper special 
set composition books. 


(Continued from page 512) 
annual achievement tests show marked 
improvement all language skills over 
period ten years. 


Perhaps even greater importance than 
the growth academic skills the en- 
thusiasm the young writers, their teach- 
ers, principals, and parents. 
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WASTE WORDS 


Terse and the point were the opinions 
youthful readers who helped select six 
books for top honors this year the 16th 
annual Boys’ Clubs America Junior 
Book Awards reading program. Announce- 
ment the six medal winners chosen 
adult committee from twelve books 
recommended boys across the country 
revealed fact and fiction about equally 


divided among the award-winning books. 

Iris Vinton, fellow member the 
Women’s National Book Association and 
former editor this column, sent along 
examples the boys’ opinions which 
they often “wasted words.” 


She said: “One youngster summed 
This New York (by Sasek published 
book form.’ 

“Of the dogs But Charlie Wasn't 
Listening (certificate winning book Ta- 
tiana Balkoff Drowne, illustrated Helen 
Meredith and published Pantheon), 
boy remarked that ‘they sure didn’t lead 
life.’ 

(award winner Nan Chauncy, pub- 
lished Franklin Watts), that had 
look for cows ‘grandpa’s farm once 
and got lost and the cows came home 
without me, liked the story very much.’ 

“Another began his comments Grishka 


and the Bear (medal winner Rene Guil- 
lot, published Criterion) with ‘this 
tween boy and bear’ and took off from 
there. 

“About map Map Making: The Art That 
Became Science (by Lloyd Brown, 
published Little, Brown) there were 
many who said that they had never be- 
fore realized how complicated was and 
how much map maker had know 
order locate accurately all the parts 
the world. The consensus was that ‘it 
good book own that you can study 

“Every reader found something particu- 
larly fascinating him Challenge 
the Sea (by Arthur Clarke, published 
Rinehart and Winston). Diving bells were 
most interest some, sea monsters 
others, the cycle the 
eaten plankton animal which eaten 
herring, which eaten tuna, which 
eaten still others. Most boys 
mentioned mining and ten-year-old 
started right off with: ‘You may not be- 
lieve but men mine the oceans.’ 

Miss Vinton’s relayed message continued 
with the comment: “The Vagabond 
Rasmus and the Vagabond (by Astrid 
Lindgren, published Viking) was with- 
out exception considered good man’ and 
the fact that Rasmus ‘found good home’ 
was the perfect ending. There was much 
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praise for the writing because the author 
‘went into detail very well and that made 
the story much more 

Other runners-up addition the one 
about dogs were: About Caves Terry 
Shannon (Melmont); All About Great 
Medical Discoveries David Dietz 
dom); Congo Explorer: Pierre Savorgnan 
Brazza Jeanne Carbonnier (Scrib- 
Hawaii, The Aloha State Ben 
Adams (Hill and Wang); Quarterback’s 
Aim Beman Lord 

Members the Junior Book Awards 
Committee were Ellen Lewis Buell, The 
New York Times Book Review; Lillian 
Gurney, The American News Company; 
Frank Jennings, Director, Library Club 
America, and editor large, The Satur- 
day Review; and Ann Sannermann, Li- 
brarian, Lawndale-Chicago Boys Clubs. 


The authors the award-winning books 
were pleased, trust, have their brain- 


children selected the adult committee. 
But certain they were doubly grateful 
have been honored the young readers. 

Speaking from experience, this writer 
knows what “lift” compliment from 
juvenile, whom the story aimed, can 
give one. 

book written several years ago for 
boys received several favorable re- 
views, including squib the Chicago 
Tribune juvenile book section. 

However, woman who was posi- 
tion select books for her reading group 
Chicago, had written brief comment: 
“Highly contrived; not recommended.” 
poor brain-child had been slapped the 
face! 

Sometime later, fact after the book 
had been print several years, letter 
came from boy who lived small 
town the east. said his class was 
arranging book week display, and his 
teacher had given the pupils choice 
books exhibited favorites. 


told her Jack Trades was favorite 
book and she said should write you. 
Please send picture you and other 
things for display.” 

The thrill having boy, with thou- 
sands books choose from, and de- 
fiance the natural inclination pick 
classics which adults think should his 
favorites, stand his own two feet and 
pick book certainly hard describe. 

thought with smugness and pure mal- 
ice the adult comment. Not 
recommended, indeed! 

fellow-author the juvenile book field, 
Val Gendron Chicago, who formerly 
lived the east coast, said she receives 
the greatest satisfaction from comments 
boy-readers. She had tried her hand, with 
success, many kinds writing, including 
adult fiction coping with psychotic prob- 
lems, frustration and bitterness. 

She aims her juvenile books directly 
boys. She said the plot concerning the 
youth who struggles against great odds 
and achieves success through his own 
strength character “may sound corny” 
but wholesome and American and 
leaves her with good taste the mouth.” 


The responses young persons, some 
them poorly expressed but all sincere, 
are precious her. 

Which brings mind letter from 
nephew, Davie Coon, who lives Kanka- 
kee, which began: 

“Dear Aunt Alice: writing this 
letter not just friendly but because 
teacher let report your book. 

This was pleasing note from 
child about book very short stories 
(now out print) which said “Some 
made sad and some made glad and 
liked them all. Here are some letters for 
you.” Enclosed were several gilt paste-up 
letters, which must have broken his set. 
made the author feel glad and sad, too. 
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Dr. Wolfson 


Creativity the Classroom 


The need deveolp and encourage crea- 
tivity children has long been stressed 
writers concerned with art, music, rhythms, 
and similar activities the elementary 
schools. “Creative Writing” has also been 
discussed with emphasis encouraging 
personal “creativity” all children. 

Observation reveals that often 
activities are, fact, patterned and stereo- 
typed. All the children during rhythms 
move like the same elephant. The pictures 
hanging the halls are amazingly similar. 
The stories reflect single basic structure. 
The question continually needs asked: 
Are primarily concerned with judging 
the product with exploring the process? 

The recent body research creativity 
science and relation personality 
development raises considerable number 
questions for teachers about the total 
school program. Scholars many fields 
have been examining this Crea- 
tivity has been analyzed terms prod- 
uct, process and personality development. 

Among the characteristics the creative 
personality are: fluency, flexibility, original- 
ity (in the general category divergent 
thinking), sensitivity problems and re- 


Dr. Wolfson Associate Professor Elementary 
Education the University 
waukee. 


*See Anderson, H., Ed., Creativity and Its Culti- 
vation, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
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definition.? Additional characteristics fre- 
quently mentioned are: sense humor, 
ability tolerate ambiguity, independence, 
and curiosity. 

this brief discussion not possible 
explore the complexity the concept 


examine the role our culture the 
development creativity. However, 
can each examine what kind behavior 
are encouraging children our class- 
rooms. 

Torrance pointed out: “In recent study, 
found that about per cent the lan- 
guage arts objectives for the activities 
particular day were concerned with con- 
formity behavioral norms. Less than nine 
per cent were related creative think- 

must made clear that one 
suggesting that teaching for conforming 
and convergent behavior entirely re- 
placed teaching for original and diver- 
gent behavior. Torrance’s research, well 
Getzels and suggests that 
have serious imbalance our procedures 
and attitudes. 


Guilford, “Traits Creativity” Anderson, 
op. cit., 157. 

*See Taylor, Calvin, Ed., Research Conference 
The Identification Creative Scientific Talent, 
Salt Lake City: University Utah Press, 1959. 
‘Torrance, Paul. “Conditions for Creative 
Growth,” pp., mimeo. 

Calvin, Ed. op. cit., pp. 
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The following list questions might 
start reflecting the effect the 
school program youngsters: 


divergent behavior (within broad 
limits) accepted, does bring ex- 
pressions disapproval? 


curiosity encouraged and followed 
up, usually the wrong time for 
questions? 

Are children’s suggestions for changes 
procedures considered and acted, 
are procedures determined and 
routinized the teacher? 

Are children encouraged search for 
alternative answers, solutions, pro- 
cedures, does the teacher have the 
mind when the question 
asked? 

Are children encouraged make 

decisions for themselves 

evaluate the results they see them, 
does the teacher make most de- 
cisions and determine what “good”? 


Dean Walter Cook and Paul 
have summed some the educational 
implications follows: 


“Teachers can much provide ex- 
periences which stimulate the develop- 
ment the creative thinking abilities. 
They can make children more sensitive 
environmental stimuli, encourage them 
play around with objects and ideas, 
and develop them willingness trust 
their own perceptions reality. sup- 
port this, they should begin early test 
systematically each new idea and develop 
tolerance for new unusual ideas. 
“If external evaluation too threatening 
the prevailing atmosphere one 
negative criticism, creativity will not 
flourish. There must periods non- 


Cook and Paul Torrance, “The Educated 
Man Creative,” Minnesota Journal Education, 
October 1960. 
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evaluation permit playing around 
experimentation with ideas and materials 
without fear evaluation. The child him- 
self needs develop habits construc- 
tive criticism his own ideas. Both 
active and quite periods are necessary. 
Finally, teachers must themselves ad- 
venturous and creative.” 


Additional References 

Darrow, and Van Allen., Independent 
Activities for Creative Learning, New York: 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1961. (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching Number 21) 

Torrance, Paul. Guiding Creative Talent, 
Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 
press. 

Miel, Alice, Ed. Creativity Teaching: Invita- 
tion and Instances, Belmont, California: Wads- 
worth Publishing Company, press. 

Witty, Paul, James Conant and Ruth Strang. 
Creativity Gifted and Talented Children. 
(addresses given the 1959 meeting the 
American Association School Administra- 
tors) New York: Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


New Magazine 


Books for Young Readers, now its 
second year publication, interesting 
and useful publication for teachers, librari- 
ans and parents. published four times 
year primarily for the purpose review- 
ing current books published for young 
people. Two more feature articles will 
included along with many illustrations. 

free sample copy may obtained 
enclosing ten cents cover handling and 
postage. The yearly subscription rate 
$2.50. Write to: Books for Young Readers 
Magazine, 18288 Prevost Ave., Detroit 35, 
Michigan. 


National Children’s Book Week 


This year’s celebration Book Week, 
November 12th-18th, will mark the forty- 
third year that this special effort has been 


: 

Mae 


Hurray 
for Books! 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 12-18 


made call attention the wealth 
books available children and the personal 
rewards reading. 


Each year official Book Week poster 
and other decorative materials are designed 
well-known children’s book illustrators. 
This year’s poster which also appears 
bookmarks and seals Peter Burchard. 
The three yellow and black streamers are 
Ezra Jack Keats, Ruth Carroll, and 
Arthur Marokvia and the new quiz “Parties 
Favorite Books” Jessica Zemsky. 
There are three special kits materials: 
The Basic Book Week Kit (1.00), The Book 
Party Quiz Kit ($2.50), and The Book Fair 
Kit ($1.25). There are number other 
individual items. (When ordering kits send 
check cash with order. Only orders 
over $5.00 may The folder, “Aids 
Celebrating Book Week,” which describes 
all these available upon request from 
The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


THE SCENE 


or 


Audiovisual Sources 


Guides Newer Educational Media 
identifies and describes existing and readily 
obtainable catalogs, indexes, periodicals, 
specialized listings, and services and jour- 
nals professional organizations which 
systematically provide information the 
newer educational media. 

Materials listed date from 1950 the 
present. number the items relate 
specifically the Language Arts, e.g. 
“Audio-Visual Materials for Teaching 
Reading,” “Seeing Believing: Guide 
Folklore Filmstrips” and “Teaching Aids 
the English Language Arts: An- 
notated and Critical List.” The last named 
booklet the work the Illinois Associa- 
tion Teachers English. Most the 
information included will more useful 
librarians and materials specialists than 
the classroom teacher. 

Guides Newer Educational Media: 
Films, Filmstrips, Phonorecords, Radio, 
Slides, Television, Margaret Rufsvold and 
Carolyn Guss. American Library Associa- 
tion cooperation with the Office 
Education, Department Health, 
Education and Welfare. June 23, 1961. 
pages. Paper. $1.50. 


Phonograph Record for Classroom 
and Library 

cooperation with the major phono- 
graph record companies, Educational 
Record Sales has compiled list avail- 
able recordings high technical quality 
especially selected for ready integration 
the kindergarten 12th grade school pro- 
grams. 

This 60-page catalog, Phonograph Rec- 
ords for Classroom and Library, available 
without charge educators requesting 
copy. All requests should directed to: 
Educational Record Sales, 157 Chambers 
Street, New York 
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Mabel Altstetter 


FICTION 


Door. Written and illus- 
trated Rosalie Fry. Dutton, 1961. 
$2.95. (7-11) 


The wonderful world make-believe 
invitingly portrayed through Finella the 
changeling and Finella her counterpart, the 
human child who had been stolen birth 
the Little People. The chance meeting 
the two and their subsequent activities 
trying find way life that each 
desired make good story. Miss love 
nature seen her descriptions the 
Irish countryside and the animals who fol- 
low the girls about gives much pleasure 
the reader. There pleasure too, the 
changeling’s discovery that the real world 
more satisfying than the world fan- 
tasy. 


Way. Jesse Stuart. Illus- 
trated Robert Henneberger. Whittle- 
sey, 1961. $2.25. (7-11) 


The well-known novelist has added an- 
other his four books for children. The 
Kentucky hills and their people again pro- 
vide the setting and characters for this 
simple story young love for 
calf that was destined for the butcher and 
the novel way which the animal was 
There are good family relationships 
shown without sentimentality the 
reader understands something the strug- 


gle make ends meet that the lot 
many the hill people. 


Boy. Brian O’Brien. Dutton, 

1961. $3.50. 

realistic perfectionist might protest 
that too many adventures both land 
and sea befall Johnno Brown his two 
years apprenticeship aboard the clipper 
Formosa for there not single dull page 
the whole book. rousing story 
sea thieves, pirates, sharks, 
traders, slaves, storms, and all the other 
colorful and dangerous happenings 
many parts the world that could come 
tramp cargo vessel before the days 
steam. There are hardships and courage 
too, for only the very stouthearted could 
endure the rough life. Today’s children 
need know their proud heritage 
valiant spirits who could endure what had 

valuable part the book the ap- 


Muriel Crosby 
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pendix which deals with knots. 
Descriptions and illustrations 
esses clear. Heading each chapter 
silhouette showing full rigged sailing ves- 
sel and the name each. There 
hearty sea chanty the beginning each 
chapter. 


The author world traveler, Afri- 
can trader, and adventurer who writes 
with authority the strange power the 
sea that has drawn men through the ages. 


Florence Wightman Rowland. 
Charles Geer. Walck, 1961. $3.00. (8- 
10) 


The publisher says that this story 
young Indian girl who saved California 
mission 1824. The life the mission 
Indian contrasted sharply with the sav- 
age tribes who resented the peaceful ways 
the Christians. There much action 
the book because fear the savages per- 
meated all the activities the mission. 
The kidnapping Pasquala 
mother the highlight the story. Four 
years later Pasquala escaped and with 
great hardship returned warn Padre 
Uria the plot destroy the mission and 
the people. spite the romantic treat- 
ment the story there much 
learned about the early mission days 
California. 


Frosty. Story and Pictures Clare Turley 
Newberry. Harper, 1961. $2.50. (6-10) 


Readers who know Mrs. Newberry’s 
exquisite pictures cats will welcome this 
book with its vigorous illustrations 
great Alaskan Malamute dog. Those who 
will become acquainted with her for the 
first time will want read other books 


her. 
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The story simple. Eight year old Felice 
had wanted small puppy for years but 
her parents finally decided get full- 
grown dog almost large their daugh- 
ter. Felice was bitterly disappointed but 
Frosty finally wins her heart and makes 
place for himself the neighborhood and 
the transition makes satisfying story. The 
print and paper are excellent. 


William Pene Bois. Viking, 1961. 
$2.50. (5-8) 

Otto, the enormous otterhound back 
again delight young readers. This time 
Africa where has been taken 
live the wide-open spaces when 
outgrew his native French village. Again 
Otto proves his worth defeating single- 
handed Abou the Fierce and his one hun- 
dred seventy bad bandits who threaten the 
French fort. runs around them creating 
such tornado that they are all tossed into 
the air and when they come down again 
they steal away. Otto was given medal 
for Extraordinary Courage the Face 
Extreme Danger. Children will enjoy the 
delightful nonsense and hilarious pictures. 


FOLKLORE 


translated Jean Ure. Illustrated 
Charles Mozley. Watts, 1961. $2.95. (All 
ages) 


Thirty-five stories—“some funny, some 
touching wry, and all 
make this excellent collection. The 
compiler points out that each teller 
tale recounts what has heard puts 
little himself and his times into and 
result each story has something tell 
real times the past. also points 
out the kinship these tales with stories 
from other lands. The book excellent 
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source material for storytelling read- 
ing aloud well enticing array for 
the individual reader. 


Retold Adet Lin. Illus- 
trated Enrico Arno. Harcourt, Brace, 
1961. $2.75. (8-12) 

daughter the noted author, Lin Yu- 
tang, has selected twelve Chinese stories, 
favorites her own childhood. Ancient 
Chinese philosophy permeates all the 
ries and goodness and simplicity triumph 
over evil wicked sorcerers, beautiful but 
vain princesses, boasters and brave young 
men make their way through the pages 
the book. 

There much charm the telling 
these ancient tales but the same directness 
found folklore the world over here. 
This valuable addition rapidly 
growing body world folklore now avail- 
able American children. 


More ONCE-UPON-A-TIME Retold 
Rose Dobbs. Illustrated Flavia 
Gag. Random, 1961. $2.95. (5-10) 

Miss Dobbs calls her collection score 
happy tales read and tell.” 
worthy companion her Once Upon 
Time Story Book. Ten the stories are 
about wise and foolish people and ten are 
about wise and foolish animals. Many 
the stories are from the Talmud and other 
Hebraic treasures. Other cultures are also 
represented this excellent collection. 

The introduction will special in- 
terest adults for Miss Dobbs traces her 
exploration for the source each story. 
There emerges clearly the world-wide kin- 


ship all folklore. 


EASY READING 


Lions. Stories and Pictures 
Zhenya Gay. Viking, 1961. $2.50. (3-6) 
Little Leo moped about for 


cause was sick and tired lions. His 
wise and patient mother lived through his 
blundering attempts giraffe, bird, 
finally solved his problem satisfactory 
manner with the help his father and 
mother. Many children will see themselves 
this wise story. The illustrations are 
Zhenya Gay her best. 


Some More. Crosby Newell 
Bonsall. Pictures Fritz Siebel. (An 
Can Book.) Harper, 1961. $1.95. 
(4-8) 


Beginning readers will able read 
and enjoy this book with minimum 
adult help. The theme the story the 
joy discovering the treasures library 
where you can pick camel, pat 
lion the nose, lift river, and 
wider than whale. Andrew tells Tim 
simple words the fun exploring 
place where these and other wonderful 
things can happen—in books. 


Cuester. Story and Pictures Syd Hoff. 
(An Can Book). Harper, 1961. 
$1.95. (4-8) 


Chester was wild horse who longed 
wanted, loved and cared for. 
tures with animals, men and children be- 
fore finally found his longed-for place. 
The slight story told with simple vocabu- 
lary and enough action make thor- 
oughly interesting beginning readers. 
Syd colorful pictures every page 
add the pleasure that earlier readers 
found Danny and the Dinosauer, Oliver, 
Julius and other Hoff books. Children will 
find that taking Chester their hearts 
makes good horse sense, Chester himself 
would say. 
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Winslow. Illustrated Erik Blegvad. 
Macmillan, 1961. $2.50. (5-8) 

Probably never before the history 
the making children’s books has there 
been written recipes for what boys and 
girls have made since time immemorial. 
The mock-serious tone the recipes just 
right for children see immediately the 
fun the book although adults may find 
bit coy times. Stuffed sea shells, 
roast rocks, molded moss salad, sawdust 
cake, and tossed leaf salad are just few 
the gourmet foods suggested. The illus- 
trator has caught the spirit fun and his 


pictures add the pleasure the book. 


BIOGRAPHY 


William Shirer. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Random, 1961. $1.95. (10-16) 


The famous 
who covered Berlin for many years has 
written informative, dramatic biography 
the evil genius who was Hitler. The 
theme this portrayal the corruption 
power. Four major sections the book 
describe “The Rise Hitler,” “Hitler Con- 
quers Germany,” “Hitler Conquers Eur- 
ope,” “The Fall Hitler.” Shirer’s biogra- 
phy Hitler significant addition 
The Landmark Series. 


fred Parker. Macmillan, 1961. $3.00. 
(10-14) 


This biography the world renowned 
expert police administration stim- 
ulating portrayal man dedicated 
crime prevention and the protection 
people through the maintenance law 
and order. Vollmer was responsible for 
establishing the first school for policemen, 
the first modern prison farm, the use 
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the lie detector and even the first bicycle 
patrol which evolved into the squad car 
today. 


Mark AND THE River. Sterling 
North. Victor Mays. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1961. $1.95. (12-16) 


The spell the river always permeated 
Mark Twain’s life. This influence inter- 
woven throughout excellent portrayal 
one the world’s literary giants. Real 
characters, real events and historically veri- 
fiable facts make North’s book Mark 
Twain fine framework for the introduc- 


SCIENCE 


Illustrated Gustav Schrotter. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1961. $3.75. (10-14) 

Leo Schneider science teacher, and 
Space Your Future does splendid job 
teaching. The world live in, the 
solar system beyond, our galaxy and the 
universe are described. Vividly 
cally the author conveys the concept 
the immensity space. Young scientists 
will enjoy their “tour” astronomical 
observatory and delight their introduc- 
tion tools for studying 
what lies outside our world. Interesting 
experiments are provided throughout. 


Dorothy Sterling. Illus- 
trated Winifred Lubell. Doubleday, 


1961. $2.75, (8-12) 


“And butterfly? best, 
He’s but caterpillar, dressed.” 


With this quotation from John Gay, 
(1727), the author and illustrator introduce 
the reader every facet the caterpillar’s 
life. There charm and gaiety this 
well authenticity and fact. The 
illustrations are prized. 
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(Continued from page 525) Junior Literary for 
Educators Guide Free Films November are: 

The twenty-first edition this useful 

catalog contains over four thousand film 


listings, 683 which are new. Films related 
the Social Studies areas predominate. Old Song illustrated Peter Spier, 


9905 
usual, use some these free films raises Doubleday, $2.95 
questions about the purpose the producer boys and girls and years old: 


For boys and girls and years old: 
The Fox Went out Chilly Night: 


Their suitability for the classroom may Camp-in-the-Yard Vivian Thomp- 
questioned also. son, Holiday House, $2.50 


This catalog available from: Educators 


Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. For boys and girls and years old: 


Island City: Adventures Old New 
York Lavinia Davis, Doubleday, 
Children’s Book Clubs $2.95 
Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club— For girls years old: 
Selections for October are: Stranger More Iris Noble, Julian 


The Hole the Tree Jean George, 


Dutton. (for “Early Readers” For boys years old: 
The Far Frontier William Steele, The Gray Sea Raiders Gordon 
Harcourt Brace. (for “Star Shirreffs, Chilton, $2.95 


NCTE Requests Curriculum Bulletins 


Copies new curriculum guides, courses study, and other materials designed 
improve the teaching English are requested NCTE Headquarters for the new 
curriculum library. Curriculum bulletins are being reviewed special NCTE Com- 
mittee. Many guides will displayed during the Philadelphia Convention. NCTE 
members are urged send copies newly developed materials national headquarters. 


NCTE Establishes Book Collection Teaching English 


national library books about aspects English being established 
the new NCTE Headquarters Champaign, Because many important books 
related curriculum and methodology English and the language arts are now out 
print, the Council welcomes gifts and affixes each special label indicating the 
name the donor. The first substantial gift collection works from the library 
Porter Perrin, Professor English, University Washington and past president 
the Council. For information, write the Executive Secretary, NCTE, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, 
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VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS 


Story and Pictures 
MARIE HALL ETS 


Mister Penny and his 
farm animals welcome 
runaway performing bear 
and chimpanzee. To- 
gether they moke their 
own delightful circus. 


MOMO’S KITTEN 
MITSU and TARO YASHIMA 
Taro Yashima 


Young Momo adopts bedraggled kitten. 
they grow together, Momo learns, taking re- 
sponsibility for her beloved cat, that pleasure 
multiplies! Ages $2.50 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 
Story and Pictures DON FREEMAN 


and his old friend the pelican fishing 

together and both make surprising catches. 

Beautiful pictures brilliant seashore colors. 


MADELINE 
LONDON 


Story and Pictures 
LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


glorious ride 
tired" black horse, his 
birthday gift from all 
Miss pupils. 


THE NOBLE DOLL 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

Leo 

One impoverished Dona few pos- 
sessions, doll, and the faith her young 


servant bring miraculous solution their 


THE TIGERS COMO ZOO 


Written and 
by EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 


Three rare Siberian tigers born captivity had 
slight chance for survival, but this fasci- 
nating record how they were successfully 


reared tigerhood. 


PRESENT FROM PETROS 


CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 
Dimitris Davis 


young Greek must support his family 
alone, young American helps much 
gives her beautiful and unique” gift 
gratitude. Ages $2.50 


BECKY’S CHRISTMAS 


Written and 
TASHA TUDOR 


Delightful details 
story and picture 
generations-old pas- 
times, and homemade 
surprises Becky and 
her family prepare for 
the holidays. 


SEVEN SIMEONS 


Written and Illustrated 
by BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 


reissue the winner the first New York 
Herald-Tribune Spring Book Festival 
Award (1937). old Russian folk tale, ex- 
quisitely illustrated. Ages $3.50 


Send for free complete 146-page illustrated 


catalogue all Junior Books 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22. N.Y. 
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ONCE MOUSE 


appealing and vigorous retelling 
ancient Indian fable; little mouse 
changed wise man into one animal 
after another, until his fall from grace 
proud and terrifying tiger. Beautifully 
simple woodcuts the author rich 
colors. Ages 4-10 $2.95 


Melvern Barker 


SHIPSHAPE BOY 


The story how Little Tom learns 
shipshape and how learns his job 
well that the captain lets him help bring 
the huge ocean liner. 
and colors the author. 

Ages 4-7 $2.75 


Norman Bate 


WHAT WONDERFUL 
MACHINE 
THE SUBMARINE 


picture book with fresh and appeal- 
ing approach for youngest readers, 
Norman Bate tells about the development 
man’s attempts travel underwater 
from the time Alexander the Great 
the present-day atomic-powered sub- 
author. Ages 4-8 $2.75 


boo 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Adrienne Adams 


THUMBELINA 


That unique favorite fairytale heroines, 
Thumbelina, comes life Adrienne 
Adams’ latest picture book, rich interpre- 
tation Keigwin’s well-known trans- 
lation Andersen’s tale. Jllustrated 
and colors the author. 

Ages 5-9 $3.50 


Louise Lee Floethe 


THE FISHERMAN 
AND HIS BOAT 


warm and sunny book about fisherman, 
who lives small village the Florida 
coast and sets his nets for mullet and 
colors Richard Floethe. 

Ages 5-10 $2.95 


Virginia Kahl and 
Edith Vacheron 


ENCORE HENRI! AND 
MORE ABOUT HENRI! 


Henri and his cat Michel are back again, 
much fun ever, three amusing 
stories—in both French and English 
version. The French version for children 
elementary grades who are beginning 
French. The English book makes amus- 
ing easy-to-read story and may used 
Virginia Kahl. 

Ages 6-9 $2.75 each 


Leo Politi 


PEDRO ANGEL 
CALLE OLVERA 


The first Spanish-language edition one 
Leo Politi’s most popular picture books. 
Pedro little boy who lives Olvera 
Street the heart Los Angeles and 
this Christmas leads the Posada proces- 
sion. may also used supplement 
colors the author. 

All Ages $2.50 


Marcia Brown 


Alice Goudey 


HERE COME THE 
DOLPHINS! 


This newest “Here Come” book tells all 
about dolphins, those happy looking mam- 
mals who roam the seas how 
they learn their place the herd 
early age, how they communicate, and 
many other facts, including some inter- 
esting tests which have been given 
MacKenzie. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Nan Hayden Agle 


MAKON AND THE DAUPHIN 


Makon’s story based true incident 
which took place the early sixteenth 
century, when young Indian boy was 
captured the New World and taken 
France. His adventures and impressions 
make fascinating story. 
black and white Robert Frankenberg. 

Ages 7-10 $2.95 


Robert McCaig 


THAT NESTER KID 


When his homesteading father dies, Billy 
Davis finds himself his own cattle 
country. His struggle establish himself, 
his friendships and rivalries, and his bouts 
with anti-nesters and horse thieves make 
excellent yarn for boys and girls and 
give exciting Montana about 
1896. Drawings Joseph Papin. 

Ages 9-13 $2.95 


Dola Jong 


THE LEVEL LAND 


Here reissue brand new format 
book widely acclaimed for its lasting 
merit—not only for its picture Holland 
during the early days World War II, 
but also fascinating study very 
real and lively family time crisis. 
Drawings Peter Spier. 

Ages and $2.95 


Scribner Durable Binding 


Jeanne Carbonnier 


ABOVE ALL PHYSICIAN 


fascinating and stimulating biography 
Théophile Laennec, inventor the 
stethoscope, whose outstanding contribu- 
tions medicine were achieved during 
exciting era French history. 

Older boys and girls $2.95 


Adrien Stoutenburg and 
Laura Nelson Baker 


BELOVED BOTANIST 
THE STORY CARL LINNAEUS 


authoritative first biography for young 
people Carl Linnaeus who laid the foun- 
dations for modern systemic botany. Ex- 
cellent portrait the man, his life, his 
exciting expeditions, and his achievements. 
Older boys and girls $2.95 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE 


AND OTHER STORIES 


Three delightful stories the 1880’s and 
1890’s have been chosen for their ageless 
appeal make the newest addition 
the Willow Leaf Library. The magic and 
warmth the stories carry over into 
Harold Berson’s charming illustrations. 
All Ages $2.95 


Illustrations from Once Mouse 


Order Department; Vreeland Avenue, Totowa, New Jersey 


for young readers 
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STRUCTURAL 


GRAMMAR THE 


CLASSROOM 


Verna Newsome 


New Publication the Wisconsin 
Council Teachers English 


University Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


this monograph some the major structures English are described 
cumulative, sequential English curriculum beginning the sixth seventh 
grade and extending through the senior high school. The study 
structural grammar has two objectives: give students better under- 
standing the nature their language and the way works and 
help them utilize the rich structural resources the English language 
writing increasingly mature sentences. The second goal can achieved 
only well-developed writing program which requires continuing use 


the varied structures the language for effective communication. 


$1.25 pages 


Order from: National Council 
Teachers English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS (Volume 


overview curriculum planning for all levels. Considers goals, English 
the total school program, modern grammar, speech, and writing. reliable 
basis for planning the language arts curriculum. 501 pages. $8.10 for members 
($4.50 for non-members 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN (Volume 


Specific, down-to-earth, helpful discussion the elementary language arts cur- 
riculum. Part discusses language development. Listening, speaking, writing, 
and reading are treated Part II. Part III describes broad units interrelating 
all four phases the language arts program. 431 pages. $3.10 for members 
($4.50 for non-members 


WHAT HAVE ACCOMPLISHED READING? 


Nila Banton Smith. Review reading instruction the past fifty years, 
reprinted from Elementary English. $.25 (twenty more, $.20 each) 


CONDUCTING EXPERIENCES ENGLISH 


Angela al. Reports experience units from 274 teachers. 
394 pages. $2.25 for members ($3.50 for 


CHILDREN’S WRITING 


Alvina Burrows, editor. What does research tell about teaching composi- 
tion, grammar, spelling, and handwriting? pages. 


CRITICAL READING 


Elona Sochor, al. What know about the critical reading and 
thinking children? pages. $.60. 


RESEARCH HELPS TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


Harold Shane (prepared for Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development). Relates research findings day-to-day problems. pages. 
$1.00. 


Send orders to: National Council 
Teachers English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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MACMILLAN gives you 
dictionary program 


For elementary school pupils... 
WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
ELEMENTARY EDITION 
About 45,000 entries 800 pages 


Easy-to-understand definitions, explanations, and illustrations—both verbal and pictorial 
..Up-to-date presentations technical and scientific and places. 


For advanced elementary students and high school students 


THE MACMILLAN STUDENTS EDITION 
the Concise 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
Over 100,000 entries 872 pages 


Full, concise definitions written modern American meanings 
usage labels, field labels, and part-of-speech key each 
right-hand page. 


For accelerated use the high school... 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


College Edition 
142,000 entries 1,760 pages 
3,100 terms illustrated 


Definitions, pronunciations, etymologies, and reflect the living American 
language Available plain and thumb-indexed editions. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
Lear Please send full information on: 


. 

about these dis- dictionary 

the college dictionary 

tinguished dic- high school dictionary 


tionaries: Name 
School 
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MINCE PIE AND 
MISTLETOE 


PHYLLIS McGINLEY. Illustrated 
Harold Berson. Where our Christmas 
customs come from? All grades. $2.95 

Library Binding $3.50 


MERCY PERCY 


SUZANNE GLEAVES and LAEL 
WERTENBAKER. 
Miller. small boy’s country adventures. 
Easy-to-Read Grades 1-2. $2.95 

Library Binding $3.75 


GROCOCO: French Crow 


MIREILLE and ARTUR MAROKVIA. 

Illustrated Artur Marokvia. clever crow 
leads two children merry chase. 

Grades 1-3. $3.50 

Library Binding $3.95 


TOO MANY COOKS... 


WILLIAM WIESNER. The hidden meaning 
familiar proverbs. 


Grades 2-4. $2.75 


Send for new, free catalogs books for 
Elementary and Junior High and 


High Schools. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Good Books Since 1792 
Washington Sq., Phila. Pa. 


INVITING AND 
INFORMATIVE 
BOOKS 


WORDS INSIDE WORDS 


MICHAEL SAGE. Illustrated Arnold 

Spilka. How find OWL BOWL 
and SWORD WORDS. 

Grades 4-6. $2.95 

Library Binding $3.50 


THE MAN WHO 
SANG THE SILLIES 
JOHN CIARDI. Illustrated Edward 


Gorey. Nonsense poems read and read 
aloud. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


LONG LONESOME 
TRAIN WHISTLE 


VIRGINIA ORMSBY. Illustrated 
the author. The exciting story boy 
Southern country town. Grades $3.25 


MARTIN PIPPIN 
THE APPLE ORCHARD 


Richard Kennedy. modern 

issued with charming new illustrations. 
Grades 4-6. $4.00 
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BOOKS 


William Cole 


anthologist who 
brings his work personal 
enthusiasm, good taste, 
and understanding 
what children enjoy.” 


Catholic Library World 


Poems for Seasons 


and Celebrations 
Edited WILLIAM COLE, 


Johannes Troyer. More than 140 poems 
honoring the four seasons and twenty-two 


important holidays the year. 
Grades up. $3.95 


Humorous Poetry 
for Children 
Edited WILLIAM COLE. 
Ervine Metzl. Over 200 poems, from 
authors, ranging over three “An 


unusual, refreshing, and welcome collec- 
Library Journal. All grades. $3.50 


Story Poems 
New and Old 


Edited WILLIAM COLE. Illustrated 
Walter refreshing collection 
stories narrated verse, American and 
British Library Journal. 


All grades. $3.50 


Went the 
Animal Fair 


Edited WILLIAM COLE. 
Colette Rosselli. gay collection animal 
verses for the very young. Notable 
Children’s Book, 1958. 

Kindergarten grade 


Poems Magic 
and Spells 


Edited WILLIAM COLE. Illustrated 
Peggy Bacon. “The verses and ballads 
this intriguing collection possess aura 
Booklist. 


All bound cloth 
Send for complete catalog 
THE WORLD 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Office: 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


Biographies 


A new series for beginning readers, keyed to the 
school curriculum and featuring a controlled vo- 
cabulary the second grade level. Excellent text 
material for individualized reading programs, suit- 
able for holiday and seasonal projects, and unique 
“first” introductions to famous people and subjects, 
the Reap books also have list new 
words appended in each book. 64% x 8%. Available 
in Guaranteed Library Binding. (meets textbook 
specifications) at $2.19 net each. 


BEN FRANKLIN 

by Estelle Friedman, Illustrated by James Cara- 
way. “Useful easy-to-read biography. 
Sentences are short but not choppy. Type is 
large and well spaced. Attractive illustrations 
on each page.”— School Library Journal 


MAN NAMED LINCOLN 


by Gertrude Norman. “Vocabulary has been 
kept to a basic word list without sacrificing the 
perennial fascination of Lincoln’s life and 
greatness.’”-—Education Summary. 36 pp. 


MAN NAMED WASHINGTON 
by Gertrude Norman. “Will be welcomed in 
all libraries for primary school children.””— 
Schooi Library Journal. 36 pp. 


MAN NAMED COLUMBUS 


by Gertrude Norman, “Lilting prose... an 
exciting introduction to the discoverer of the 
New World.”—Shaker Heights Bd. of Fd. 36 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 


by Gertrude Norman. . a good supplement 
for school lessons in frontier American his- 
tory.”"—Virginia Kirkus. 48 pp. 


DAVY CROCKETT 


by Anne Ford, Illustrated by Leonard Vos- 
burgh. The story of the legendary frontiersman. 
Strong, accurate illustrations give a feeling of 
the period. Published in September, 1961. 


“ 


Clip entire and mail today to: 
SONS 
200 Madison Ave., New York 


Please send the books have indicated 
the boxes above 


Please send list See and 
Read Books (including See and Read 
Storybooks 


Address 
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...a book for reluctant 
readers all ages, and for 
beginners average ability 


Selected and with 
introduction FENNER 
and Mary McCREA 


authors have set themselves 
the difficult task gathering appealing 
stories for children 
level high but whose ability level 
low. They have succeeded admirably 
and without adaptations. There 
compromise with high standards, 
truck with anything other than the 
excellent. Phyllis Fenner and Mary 
McCrea, knowing both children and 
literature, have produced book that 
fills crying need. must for all 
libraries and Book 
Guide (July, 1961) 


astute editors here success- 
fully grapple with problem plaguing 
educators throughout the country 
the dearth fiction available for the 
slow older reader stories whose con- 
tent and terminology though rendered 
simplified vocabulary will appeal 
the interest levels older children. 
This collection helps fill the bill.” 

VIRGINIA Kirkus (6/15/61) 
(Starred review) 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Offices; 200 Madison Ave., 


RECORDS 


Robert Stevenson's poems one rpm 
record. Read Elinor Gene Hoffman. $1.20 for 
members ($1.49 for non-members). 


STORIES MARK TWAIN 

One 12” record. Excerpts from Huckleberry 
Finn; The Jumping Frog and Jim Baker's Bluejay 
Yarn, complete. Read Brandon Wilde and 
Walter Brennan. $4.75 for members ($5.95 for 
non-members). 


JUST STORIES 

Album five rpm records. All twelve 
tales, complete and unabridged. Read 
Gene Lockhart. $4.75 for members ($5.95 for 
non-members). 


TREASURE ISLAND 

Album eight rpm records. Robert Louis 
story, complete and 
Read Hans $7.15 for members ($8.95 
for non-members). 


RIP VAN WINKLE and LEGEND 
SLEEPY HOLLOW 


One rpm record. Washington Irving's tales 
retold Elinor Gene Hoffman. $1.20 for mem- 
bers ($1.49 for non-members). 


Most these recordings are 33-1/3 rpm. How- 
ever, an adapter for the 16 rpm records sells for 
$1.55 members ($1.95 non-members). 


From: The National Council Teachers English 
508 South Sixth Street 


Champaign, Illinois 
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MEETING NATION-WIDE 
DEMAND 


The ENGLISH FOR MEANING Series GRADES 1-8 


McKEE HARRISON McCOWEN JEWETT PRESTWOOD BLOSSOM WATSON FLOYD 


ENGLISH for Meaning planned especially meet the nation- 
wide demand for English series which accommodates the varying 
needs individual classrooms and pupils. The outgrowth the 
successful Language for Meaning Series, ENGLISH for Meaning 
distinguished features which give teachers maximum teaching 
efficiency and flexibility help students master the skills essen- 
tial creative oral and written expression and actually enhance 


the teaching elementary English. 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING Features 


Streamlined organization with convenient consolidation materials relating 


the same language job language mechanic 


Expert design units for maximum teaching effectiveness, with broad pro- 
visions for individual differences 


Imaginative suggestions for developing creative skills and creative expression 


Successful three-step lesson pattern, proven favorite device with teachers, 
and completely unique the series 


Inviting page layouts with lively color illustrations 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Regional Sales Offices: 


Foreign Sales Office: Boston 
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Primer Grade 


PROSE AND POETRY Literary Readers 


DeLancey, Iverson, Meighen, Pratt 


Best-loved stories, old and new, enliven reading programs, 


widen horizons, and enrich daily living. Self-help study aids 
increase comprehension and appreciation, build vocabulary. 


ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS 


A reading list for the elementary grades compiled by 
Muriel Crosby and Beatrice Davis Hurley. 


Teachers, librarians, and parents will want this edition 
of reading lists for grades kindergarten through six. 
Includes titles, annotations, publishers, prices, and 
suggested age level. Books that are award winners 
are so noted. 1960 revision. 


Categories included in the reading list are: 


Picture Stories and Easy Books; Art; Religion; Fiction; 
Music; Holidays; Folklore—legends, fables, etc.; Po- 
etry; Hobbies and Sports; Science—incl. Science Fic- 
tion; Biography; Social Studies. 


188 pages; NCTE member's price is $.75 each (20 or 
more: $.60 each). 


Write Dept. for descriptive booklet 04-1 color. 


Division Random House, Inc. 


249 WEST ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


Buried with work? 


PLANNED ESPECIALLY HELP 
BUSY TEACHERS, THESE 
PUBLICATIONS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE FROM NCTE 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


9V/2"x1134”" folder with a handy filing tab makes this 
reading record an excellent means of recording stu- 
dents’ reading and reactions. Also useful as a con- 
venient file for their papers. Duracel (heavy paper) 
folder provides space for notes on 34 books; bond 
paper folder, used as an insert, is for recording addi- 
tional books. These forms are usually purchased in 
quantity and paid for by schools. Free sample sent 
upon request. E. S. Duracel, $.07 each. Bond paper, 
$.05 each. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS 
ENGLISH 


508 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Jean Lee Latham 


and 
Bee Lewi 
English and Spanish 
Fun and 
participation 
beginning 
reading! 
what happened —you make the noises.” 
WHEN HOMER HONKED illustrated Cyndy Szekeres 
THE MAN WHO NEVER SNOOZED illustrated Sheila Greenwald 
THE CUCKOO THAT COULDN’T COUNT Jacqueline Chwast 
THE DOG THAT LOST HIS FAMILY illustrated Karla Kuskin 


Simply planned, yet active and demonstrative children will love the chance 
jump into the storytelling, first noisemaker, then storyteller. 


English library edition $3.00 each Spanish edition $2.50 each 


Photo Mitchell—Jean Lee Latham and the First Grade Class South 
Miami Heights Elementary School tell TELL-TOGETHER story together. 


For more information the Tell-Together Series write: 
Children’s Book Department, The Macmillan Company, New York 


